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\ 

(/)  Chaucer's  Negative  Inclusiveness 
IN  The  Study  of  Poetry  Matthew  Arnold  tried  to  give  Chaucer  his 
due,  and  his  criticism  that  Chaucer  lacks  the  quality  of  high 
seriousness,  as  he  called  it,  or  of  sublimity,  as  others  have  called 
it,  may  not  be  unwarranted.  But  it  is  not  sufficiently  qualified. 
For  seriousness  of  some  sort  cannot  be  denied  Chaucer.  No 
reader  of  Troilus  or  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  or  the  ‘Ballad  of  Good 
Counsel’  (‘Truth’)  can  feel  that  he  lacks  either  seriousness  or 
insight  of  a  very  high  order.  Yet  it  is  true  that  he  seems  almost 
to  insist  on  avoiding  that  particular  kind  of  seriousness  Arnold 
calls  high.  The  often  quoted  lines  from  the  Knight's  Tale  seem 
almost  to  touch  it  (aU  Chaucer  quotations  are  from  F.  N. 
Robinson’s  edition  of  The  Complete  Works) : 

Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave 
Allone,  withouten  any  compaignye. 

Yet  when  we  read  of  Nicholas,  in  so  different  a  setting  in  the 
Miller's  Tale,  that 

A  chambre  hadde  he  in  that  hostelrye 
Allone,  withouten  any  compaignye, 

the  repetition  seems  to  parody  the  first  use  of  the  line,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  it  may  well  be  by  design,  the  Miller's 
Tale  immediately  following  the  Knight's  Tale  as  it  does.  Or 
again,  the  ironic  use  he  makes  of  the  line  ‘Lo,  pitee  renneth 
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soone  in  gentil  herte!’  in  the  Merchant's  Tale;  a  line  he  uses] 
almost  identically  elsewhere  with  such  different  and  such  mov< 
ing  effect. 

Arnold  himself  chose  to  compare  him  with  Villon  and  I 
particularly  with  the  last  stanza  of  Villon’s  ‘La  Belle  Heaul-| 
mii^re’,  to  exemplify  the  high  seriousness  Chaucer  lacked. 


Ainsi  le  bon  temps  regretons 
Entre  nous,  pauvres  vieilles  sottes, 
Assises  bas,  a  croppetons, 

Tout  en  ung  tas  commes  pelottes; 

A  petit  feu  de  chenevottes 
Tost  allumees,  tost  estainctes. 

Et  jadis  fiismes  si  mignottes! 

Ainsi  en  prend  k  maintz  et  maintes. 


If  we  cast  about  for  something  in  Chaucer  to  compare  with  it, 
we  discover  that  perhaps  the  closest  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Wife  of  Bath,  who  says. 


But  age,  alias!  that  al  wole  envenyme. 
Hath  me  biraft  my  beautee  and  my  pith. 
Lat  go,  farewell  the  devel  go  therwith! 

The  flour  is  goon,  ther  is  namoore  to  telle; 
The  bren,  as  1  best  kan,  now  moste  I  selle; 
But  yet  to  be  right  myrie  wol  I  fonde. 


There  surely  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Wife  might  have  been  as 
pitiable  as  la  belle  Heaulmiere,  but  it  was  not  what  Chaucer 
insisted  on  though  he  had  the  opportunity.  Or,  for  one  final 
example,  since  it  too  is  reminiscent  of  Villon,  no  one  who  knows 
Villon’s  ‘Mais  oil  sont  les  neiges  d’antan?’  will  fail  to  feel  the 
shock  of  recognition  in  ‘Ye,  fare  wel  al  the  snow  of  feme  yercl’ 
But  apart  from  the  very  different  effect  Chaucer  gets  from  the 
line  in  the  mouth  of  Pandarus,  the  form  of  expression  itself 
makes  all  the  difference,  even  without  the  surrounding  dr* 
cumstances:  fare  wel  instead  of  Villon’s  oh  sont. 

Yet  if  Chaucer  seems  to  scout  Arnold’s  high  seriousness,  it 
is  not  because  he  misses  the  point,  but  rather  because  he  takes  it 
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for  granted.  The  genius  of  comedy,  Socrates  insists  at  the  end 
of  the  Symposium  to  the  only  two  listeners  still  awake  to  hear 
him,  Agathon  and  Aristophanes,  is  the  same  as  that  of  tragedy. 
There  may  be,  that  is,  a  seriousness  which  subsumes  them  both. 
But  from  a  Christian  point  of  view  like  Chaucer’s  there  is  also 
a  seriousness  beyond  them  both,  a  sense  of  the  human  situation 
in  which  one  is  consciously  and  wholly  implicated  beyond  self¬ 
justification  and  which  he  at  the  same  time  accepts  as  his  due 
and  does  not  revolt  against.  These  two  elements  in  themselves 
actively  qualify  the  Greek  concept  of  comedy  and  tragedy  and 
in  fact  almost  obviate  it.  For  the  distinction  comes  to  be  no 
longer  between  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  implacable  and  the 
ridiculous,  but  between  humility  and  ‘folly’.*  For  the  author’s 
degree  of  consciousness  of  the  implication  of  himself,  as  well  as 
his  characters,  qualifies  the  implacable  and  the  ridiculous  both 
by  the  introduction  in  the  work  itself  of  pity  and  love  (charity, 
if  you  like);  while  acceptance  of  the  old  Adam,  rather  than 
revolt,  permits  no  application  of  flattering  unction  to  the  soul. 
Tragedy  is  robbed  of  its  tension,  and  it  now  deals  with  fortune 
not  with  fate.  Though  fortune  in  some  sense  replaces  fate,  it  is 
not  the  same  thing.  Fate  is  implacable,  high,  wrathful,  perhaps 
rather  malignant.  Fortune  is  pitiful,  blind,  untrustworthy, 
capricious.  And  the  lack  of  consciousness  of  the  extent  of  one’s 
implication  in  the  human  (theological)  situation  becomes,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  such  a  distinction,  not  a  flaw  but  a  ‘folly*, 
that  is,  a  sin.  A  similar  situation  in  comedy  is  equally  not 
simply  ridiculous  but  ‘foolish’,  though  it  may  be  laughable  and 
worthy  of  ridicule  at  the  same  time. 

The  tragic  background  of  both  the  serious  and  the  comic  is 
of  course  the  initial  one  of  man’s  fall  and  his  redemption;  the 
joy  of  salvation  involves  the  recollection  of  the  passion,  just 
as  the  passion  itself  involves  the  joyful  issue  of  salvation.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  is  no  longer  an  ethical  but  a  religi¬ 
ous  or  spiritual  one  involved  in  the  idea  of  sin  and  grace.  In 
that  sense  even  Dante  wrote  not  a  tragedy  but  a  ‘comedy’. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  tragedy  in  the  Greek  sense  is  impossible, 

*  I  am  thinking  of  folly  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  it  is  coupled  with  iniquity  or  sin.  For  example,  Psalm  V.  5,  ‘The 
foolish  shall  not  stand  in  thy  sight:  thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity.’  Or 
fmtrbs  XXIV.  9,  ‘The  thought  of  foolishness  is  sin. . . .’ 
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and  what  were  called  tragedies  were  merely  set  pieces  illustrating 
the  fickleness  of  fortune.  Even  Troilus,  which  might  have  been 
tragic,  refuses  the  option.  If  Dante  wrote  one  kind  of ‘comedy’, 
Chaucer  wrote  another,  and  the  same  seriousness  underlies 
them  both;  but  for  both  equally,  conscious  implication  in  the 
condition  humaine  and  acceptance  rather  than  revolt  rule  out,  in 
the  Greek  sense,  either  tragedy  or  comedy. 

Whether  that  is  a  loss  need  not  concern  us  now;  it  is  at  all 
events  a  difference.  And  it  gives  us  in  Chaucer  a  world  almost 
unfailingly  affable,  in  which  if  one  does  not  know  the  answer, 
one  can  late  it  goon  because,  of  course,  all  the  important  things 
have  been  answered  already.  There  is  nowhere  in  Chaucer  any 
unrelieved  bitterness  or  harshness,  such  as  one  finds  even  in 
Shakespeare.  But  if  Chaucer’s  world  is  affable,  it  is  a  world 
which  never  escapes  a  sense  of  its  ultimate  spiritual  values; 
though  folly  may  be  delightful,  among  other  things,  yet  it  never 
escapes  itself,  it  remains,  like  Dante’s  hell,  a  condition  of  the 
soul. 

If  Chaucer’s  wit  is  never  bitter,  that  is  because  his  world  is 
in  nothing  perfect,  exists  in  fact  against  an  all-inclusive  back¬ 
ground  of  the  impossibility  of  perfection.  And  Chaucer’s  world 
always  included  himself^  —  no  dream  of  the  perfect,  whether 
an  ideal  of  friendship  or  of  conduct  or  of  intellect  could  lead 
him  to  mistake  himself  even  momentarily  in  his  work  for  a 
transcendent  creature  whom  an  emotion  of  the  unattainable 
exalts  out  of  himself  and  his  own  humanity.  Chaucer  never 
attained  the  height  of  Dante’s  revelation,  but  he  is  not  at 
variance  with  it.  To  paraphrase  Lowell,  he  does  for  the  world 
about  us  what  Dante  does  for  the  world  which  is  within  us. 
Neither  his  subject  nor  his  verse  is  Dante’s,  though  so  good  a 
critic  as  Hazlitt  in  the  lecture  On  Chaucer  and  Spenser  was  able  to 
praise  his  verse,  thinking  particularly  of  the  Clerk's  Tale  and  the 
tale  of  the  Prioress,  for  having  ‘a  religious  sanctity  about  it’.  It 
has,  he  even  goes  on  to  add,  ‘all  the  spirit  of  martyrdom’. 

To  criticize  Chaucer  for  lacking  sublimity  or  high  seriousness 
is  then,  when  not  further  qualified,  an  objection  taking  only 
certain  surface  ‘positive’  qualities  into  account  and  overlooking 
the  deeper  ‘negative’  ones  altogether.  But  after  all  the  ‘negative’ 
^  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Canterbwy  Tales,  he  even  literally  includes  himself. 
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qualities  turn  out  to  be  even  more  important  than  the  ‘positive’ 
ones.  Where  he  may  seem  limited  by  the  range  or  variety  of 
what  he  actually  did  deal  with,  it  is  more  meaningful  to  put  it 
negatively  and  say  that  attitudes  and  qualities  one  takes  for 
granted  when  he  writes  and  never  by  implication  denies  in  any 
'  considerable  and  varied  body  of  literature  covering  a  lifetime 
I  of  creative  activity,  must  surely  be  taken  into  the  consideration 
:  of  an  author’s  inclusiveness.  And  in  this  sense  Chaucer,  though 
he  may  not  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  various,  is  never¬ 
theless  the  least  exclusive  of  English  writers.  This  gives  him  in 
fact  a  position  of  centrality  from  which  not  even  the  greatest 
of  English  writers  displaces  him.  Chaucer  is  also,  which  is 
to  put  it  another  way,  a  way  in  which  William  Blake  in  his 
J  Descriptive  Catalogue  seemed  to  see  it,  the  most  typical  of  English 
writers. 

And  negatively  too,  since  with  Chaucer  it  is  this  negative 
one  needs  to  insist  on,  his  sublimity  or  high  seriousness  is 
apparent  not  by  assertion  but  by  his  lack  of  confusion  of  the 
sublime  with  the  human.  The  less  he  asserts  it,  the  more  appar¬ 
ent  it  becomes  as  the  regular  habit  of  humility  and  of  humanity 
which  only  a  constant  sense  of  the  sublime  or  the  serious  could 
produce.  For  sublimity  is  not  to  be  judged  only  by  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  rise  or  even  how  far  it  is  possible  to  fall,  but  also  by 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  stand  without  losing  one’s  sense  of 
distance  either  way;  knowing,  that  is,  where  one  stands  in 
relation  to  the  sublime.  Chaucer,  I  am  suggesting,  has  humility, 
and  if  that  is  not  sublimity  it  is  only  another  aspect  of  the  same 
thing.  That  this  relates  Chaucer  to  Dante,  for  example,  need 
hardly  be  insisted  on,  any  more  than  the  way  it  differentiates 
him  from  Dante.  But  one  needs  to  stress  the  difference  as  much 
as  the  relation,  for  it  is  the  difference  which  English  literature 
follows;  the  relation  is  finally  a  relation  to  European  literature 
as  a  whole. 

One  may  miss  in  Chaucer,  as  Arnold  does,  the  accent  of  such 
I  a  verse  as  Dante’s  ‘In  la  sua  voluntade  h  nostra  pace’.  But  that 
precise  accent  in  Dante  escapes  English  verse  altogether. 

I  Neither  ‘The  rest  is  silence’,  nor  ‘Ripeness  is  all’  approaches  it. 

I  Other  ‘accents’  which  English  poetry  after  him  continues  to 
echo  Chaucer  does  get,  like 
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Us  from  visible  and  invisible  foon 
Defende 
or 

But  deeth,  that  wol  nat  suffre  us  dwellen  heer, 

But  as  it  were  a  twynklyng  of  an  ye, 

Hem  both  hath  slayn,  and  alle  shul  we  dye. 

Chaucer,  then,  is  limited  in  the  range  of  what  he  actually  has 
dealt  with,  but  what  he  deals  with  does  not  comprehend  the 
range  of  what  he  takes  for  granted  and  never,  by  implication, 
excludes.  The  quality  of  terror  or  of  horror,  for  example, 
Chaucer  does  not  particularly  cultivate.  Yet  that  too  is  not 
excluded  however  it  may  be  softened,  as  it  is  in  Troilus,  for 
example,  or  in  the  Pardoner's  Tale,  in  the  Griselda  story  or  in  the 
Franklin's  Tale,  to  take  only  the  most  random  examples.  Terror 
tempered  by  grace  underlies  Chaucer’s  world  as  the  ever  present 
possibility  which,  if  it  be  kept  far  hence,  may  yet  at  any  moment 
be  dug  up  again. 

Us  from  visible  and  invisible  foon 
Defende 

Chaucer  is  not  simply  summed  up.  His  work  is  delicate, 
intricate,  carefully  and  highly  wrought.  He  sees  life  steadily, 
and  if  he  is  not  omnilateral,  he  is  manysided. 


(//)  The  Primeval  Societal  Instinct 
Vitalism,  which  has  been  a  central  concern  of  modem 
literature,  perhaps  finds  its  most  influential  expression  in  the 
work  of  D.  H.  Lawrence.  And  the  individual,  social  and 
sexual  vitalism  Lawrence  sought  is  in  many  ways  akin  to  the 
vitality  Chaucer  had.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  a  direct 
comparison  offered  us  in  the  coincidence  that  Lawrence’s  cock 
in  The  Man  Who  Died,  so  central  a  symbol  in  that  story  (Law¬ 
rence’s  own  title  for  the  story  was  ‘The  Escaped  Cock’),  is  in 
many  ways  similar  to  Chauntecleer  who  points  a  moral  in  the 
Nun's  Priest's  Tale. 

Chauntecleer  is  a  cock  without  fhistrations,  either  social  or 
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sexual,  who  thoroughly  accepts  his  world  and  docs  not  try  to 
escape  it.  He  b  indeed  the  norm  of  all  cocks,  whose  descendant 
Lawrence’s  bird  b.  And  certainly  he  b  not  less  splendid  than 
Lawrence’s  ‘saucy,  flamboyant  bird’,  hb  ‘black  and  orange  cock 
with  the  red  comb,  hb  tail  feathers  streaming  lustrous’.  More 
so  perhaps: 
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■  Hb  coomb  was  redder  than  the  fyn  coral, 

And  battailled  as  it  were  a  castel  wal; 

Hb  byle  was  blak,  and  as  the  jet  it  shoon; 

Like  asure  were  hb  legges  and  hb  toon; 

His  nayles  whitter  than  the  lylye  flour. 

And  lyk  the  burned  gold  was  hb  colour. 

Nor  does  he  show  less  vitality;  he  is  not  less  a  cock,  he  is  the 
essence  of  cock. 

There  is  some  similarity  of  intention  as  well  as  detail.  They 
both  stand  out  royally  from  their  squalid  surroundings,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  what  Lawrence  calls  their  flaminess.  In  the 
magnificence  of  their  crowing  they  ‘cry  out  the  triumph  of 
life!.  Lawrence’s  cock,  however,  cries  out  his  triumph  in  a 
restless,  ceaseless  attempt  to  escape  from  social  compubion. 
And  it  is  in  spite  of  compubion  that  he  crows  ‘triumph  and 
assertion’,  imprisoned  as  he  mberably  b  ‘by  a  cord  of  cir¬ 
cumstance’  to  the  barnyard  from  which  he  has  once  already 
tried  to  escape.  Chauntecleer  crows  the  triumph  of  a  life  he  is 
and  has  been  enjoying  in  a  barnyard  whose  world  he  never 
thinks  of  escaping.  In  it 


^  I  ...  Chauntecleer  so  free 

I  i  Soong  murier  than  the  mermayde  in  the  see. 

:  Hb  crowing  had  no  peer  anywhere.  It  had,  Chaucer  says,  a 

t  blissful  sound  and  was  more  certain  than  the  clock,  ‘For  whan 
:  I  degrees  fiftene  weren  ascended’,  that  b  preebely  on  the  hour, 
‘Thanne  crew  he,  that  it  myghte  nat  been  amended’.  When 
I  Chauntecleer  b  finally  carried  out  of  hb  barnyard  by  the  fox, 
it  b  against  hb  will  and  only  under  compubion:  there  b  no 
greater  calamity  for  him.  For  in  hb  own  barnyard  with  hb 
!  seven  hens  Chauntecleer  b  ‘roial,  as  a  prince  b  in  hb  halle’. 
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In  order  that  Lawrence’s  magnificent  cock  may  be  thrown 
‘into  the  seethe  of  phenomena’  to  ‘ride  his  wave’,  the  man  who 
died  finally  carries  him  to  another  barnyard,  where,  after 
conquering  the  reigning  cock  there,  he  is  left  to  take  up  a  new 
life.  The  change,  meant  to  be  a  significant  one,  fails  in  many 
ways  to  be  quite  convincing  and  seems,  from  one  point  of  view, 
a  curiously  futile  one,  from  one  barnyard  to  another  merely.  At 
all  events,  Chauntecleer  seems  to  begin  just  at  the  point  at 
which  the  cock  in  The  Man  Who  Died  ends.  For  in  his  own  yard 
he  already  dwells  in  ‘the  seethe  of  phenomena’  and  is  there 
riding  his  wave  magnificently  indeed. 

Lawrence  says  in  a  letter  to  the  psychologist  Dr.  Trigant 
Burrow  that  the  ‘primeval  societal  instinct’  is  ‘much  deeper  than 
the  sex  instinct’  and  its  repression  is  ‘much  more  devastating’. 
It  is  interesting,  in  this  light,  to  notice  that  his  cock  escapes 
from  constraint  and  compulsion  into  an  aloneness  that  ‘can  take 
on  splendour,  polished  by  the  lure  of  [hisj  hens’.  Whatever 
difference  the  change  is  meant  to  have  made,  whatever  the 
sexual  polish  and  splendour,  the  very  freedom  of  the  cock,  his 
escape  from  compulsion  and  his  achievement  of  doneness,  itself 
precludes  any  real  social  fulfilment.  We  shall  understand  this 
better  if  we  turn  to  Chauntecleer  for  comparison.  Like 
Lawrence’s  cock  he  is  ‘full  of  life  and  virtue’,  but  his  splendour 
is  societal  as  well  as  sexual.  His  very  fault,  which  gives  a  moral 
to  the  story,  is  a  social  one,  he  is  amenable  to  flattery.  Aloneness 
would  have  seemed  no  achievement;  he  would  not  have  under¬ 
stood  it,  being  debonair  and  socially  easy,  as  cocks  are.  His  life 
is  not,  in  its  uniqueness,  a  drag  upon  his  pleasure  in  living;  it  is 
the  condition  of  his  pleasure,  which  he  accepts.  Not  so  his 
descendant,  whose  flaming  life  is  a  burden  under  the  uniqueness 
of  which  he  cannot  rest  in  the  impersonality  and  splendour  of 
the  social  moment,  but  must  seek  a  personal  identification  of 
himself  beyond  the  moment.  For  the  social  moment  is,  as  it  is 
for  the  man  who  died  himself,  a  merely  ‘infinite  whirl’. 

What  after  all  the  cock  does  not  know,  or  what  at  least  the 
man  who  died  confuses,  is  that  the  ‘seethe  of  phenomena’  is  not 
aloneness  but  the  life  of  society,  and  that  the  dread  of  compulsion 
is  the  dread  of  living  a  social  life  in  a  society  which  holds  out 
no  adequate  spiritual  end,  frustration  instead  of  fulfilment. 
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The  background  provided  for  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  is  just 
as  involved  and  detailed.  There  the  incidental  introduedon 
helps  to  accumulate  the  detail,  and  it  leads  finally  to  an 
elaborate  dream  which  condnues  to  delay  the  point  of  the  talc 
in  a  descripdon  of  the  dreamer’s  surroundings,  undl  led  deeper 
into  a  wonderful  wood,  the  dreamer  suddenly  comes  on  a  young 
knight  in  black  who  is  overcome  with  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his 
lady.  So  deep  is  the  knight  in  his  own  sorrow  that  he  does  not 
even  notice  the  dreamer’s  approach,  ‘hys  sorwes  were  so  smerte/ 
And  lay  so  colde  upon  hys  herte’. 

The  simply  gentle  and  generous  pathos  of  the  end  of  both 
tales  is  evoked  in  very  nearly  the  same  way.  Through  the 
general  technique  of  elaborate  delay,  the  anticipatory  emo- 
donal  patterns  created  await  their  resoludon  in  one  further 
climaede  delay  which  a  central  misconstruedon  by  one  of  the 
characters  provides.  In  both  stories  one  of  the  characters  makes 
an  inidal  error  of  misinterpretadon  of  symbols  and  conse- 
quendy  refuses  or  is  unable  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the 
offered  explanadon  undl  the  end.  In  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  the 
symbol  the  dreamer  misconstrues  is  the  figurative  and  lament¬ 
able  game  of  chess  fortune  has  played  with  the  knight  in  which 
she  has  won  his  queen.  Because  of  this  misconstruedon  the 
dreamer  persists  in  thinking  that  the  knight  is  speaking  of  a 
living  woman  and  not  that  he  is  lamendng  her  death.  This  it  is 
which  leads  to  the  simple  pathos  of  the  tale’s  end.  Having  heard 
the  whole  tale  to  the  end,  but  misunderstanding  the  cause  of 
the  knight’s  sorrow,  the  dreamer  finally  asks. 


‘Sir,’  quod  I,  ‘where  is  she  now?’ 

‘Now,’  quod  he,  and  stynte  anoon. 
Therewith  he  wax  as  ded  as  stoon. 

And  seyde,  ‘Allas,  that  I  was  bore! 

That  was  the  loss  that  here-before 
I  tolde  thee  that  I  hadde  lorn.’ 

‘Allas,  sir,  how?  what  may  that  be?’ 

‘She  ys  dedl’  ‘Nay!’  ‘Yis,  be  my  trouthe!’ 
‘Is  that  youre  los?  Be  Gkxl,  hyt  ys  routhe!’ 
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In  the  same  way  as  the  dreamer  misconstrues  the  figurative 
game  of  chess,  so  Gabriel,  as  he  admiringly  watches,  miscon¬ 
strues  the  figure  of  Gretta  standing  in  rapt  attention  on  the  stair 
listening  to  the  song  which  awakens  her  memory  of  the  past. 
‘There  was  grace  and  mystery  in  her  attitude  as  if  she  were  a 
symbol  of  something.  He  asked  himself  what  is  a  woman 
standing  on  the  stairs  in  the  shadow,  listening  to  distant  music, 
a  symbol  of.’  He  mistakes  her  new  colour  and  her  shining  eyes, 
‘A  sudden  tide  of  joy  went  leaping  out  of  his  heart.’  And  he 
feels  the  more  tender  towards  her.  Finally,  in  their  hotel  room 
together,  he  asks  her,  ‘  “Gretta,  dear,  what  are  you  thinking 
about?’’  ’  and  she  tells  him  in  an  outburst  of  tears.  Though,  like 
the  dreamer,  he  at  first  persists  in  thinking  the  boy  of  Galway 
\  alive  and  so  delays  the  end,  slowly  through  his  shocked  recogni- 
1  tion  the  whole  significance  of  his  wife’s  story  becomes  almost  too 
f  clear.  ‘  “I  think  he  died  for  me,”  she  answered.  A  vague  terror 
j  seized  Gabriel  at  this  answer  .  . .’  As  in  the  Book  of  the  Duchess, 
the  end,  so  long  delayed,  is  pathetically  artless,  gentle  and 
i  generous.  ‘He  thought  of  how  she  who  lay  beside  him  had 
j  locked  in  her  heart  for  so  many  years  that  image  of  her  lover’s 
[  eyes  when  he  had  told  her  that  he  did  not  wish  to  live.  Generous 
[  tears  filled  Gabriel’s  eyes.  He  had  never  felt  like  that  himself 
towards  any  woman,  but  he  knew  that  such  a  feeling  must  be 
love.’ 

In  The  Dead  the  sense  of  the  past  takes  many  forms,  but  it 
culminates  in  Gabriel’s  personal  vision  of  it  as  it  overwhelms 
his  life  like  the  irresistible  host  of  the  dead.  In  the  Book  of  the 
I  Duchess  it  pervades  the  tale  of  the  knight  in  black  as  he  dwells 
I  on  the  details  of  his  life  with  his  beloved  and  is  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  her  loss.  In  both,  the  present  is  not  only  trans- 
j  formed  but  the  future  comes  to  seem  impossible.  The  knight 
in  black  longs  for  the  same  death  that  has  overtaken  his  lady. 

t 

The  pure  deth  ys  so  ful  my  foo 
That  I  wolde  deye,  hyt  wolde  not  soo; 

For  whan  I  folwe  hit,  hit  wol  flee; 

I  wolde  have  hym,  hyt  nyl  nat  me. 

This  is  my  peyne  withoute  red, 

Alway  deynge  and  be  not  ded. 
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For  Gabriel  there  is  a  similar  sense  of  regret  in  his  realization,  J  ^ 
through  his  wife’s  experience,  of  what  pure  love  must  be.  In  his  I  0 
inability  to  live  with  the  memory,  his  soul  approaches  ‘that  f  t 
region  where  dwell  the  vast  hosts  of  the  dead’.  a 

In  both  stories  the  elaborate  apparent  irrelevance  and  a 
variety  of  the  background,  the  delayed  conclusion,  and  the  i 
suspended  resolution  of  complete  awareness  in  Gabriel  and  the  t 
dreamer  have  an  almost  musically  haunting  effect.  And  (j 
Chaucer  and  Joyce  both,  to  help  achieve  their  poignant  sense  (j 
of  the  past  and  of  loss,  use  the  dream  world  with  its  haunting,  '] 
heightened  quality.  In  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  the  story  is  set  ^  c 
in  a  dream  from  which  the  dreamer  awakes  into  his  own  r  d 
quotidian  world:  '  t 

^  I 

Therwyth  I  awook  myselve  a 

And  fond  me  lyinge  in  my  bed.  ^ 

In  Joyce,  one  is  left  with  a  realistic  consciousness  of  the  story 
as  a  piece  of  life  while  Gabriel,  with  Gretta  there  asleep  beside 
him,  feels  himself  ‘fading  out  into  a  grey  impalpable  world:  the 
solid  world  itself,  which  these  dead  had  one  time  reared  and  i 
lived  in,  was  dissolving  and  dwindling’.  And  one  is  left  in  the 
current  and  power  of  the  past  as  in  a  dream.  In  Chaucer,  the 
dream  and  the  reality,  though  they  impinge  on  one  another, 
are  kept  distinct.  If,  in  a  sense,  the  dream  is  also  a  mark  of  the 
deeper  reality,  it  is  a  reality  from  which  there  is  still  an  awaking. 

In  Joyce  the  dream  of  the  irrecoverable  past  is  the  reality  from 
which  there  is  no  awaking.  In  one  there  is  finally  clearly  the 
dreamer  and  the  dream  (though  the  dreamer  is  also  in  the 
dream),  in  the  other  the  dreamer  is  the  dream,  as  it  were,  and 
all  reality  dissolves  in  it.  The  difference  is  immense,  of  course, 
and  depends  not  simply  on  differences  in  detail. 

In  The  Dead  conscious  life  merges  into  the  dream-conscious 
almost  to  be  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  memory  becomes  the 
twilight  threshold  at  which  appearance  and  reality  merge  and 
emerge.  The  grey  impalpable  world  of  the  dead  takes  on,  in 
the  story,  a  spiritual  value  akin  to  that  of  the  Christian  world 
of  the  unseen,  but  it  b  not  quite  the  same  thing  though  it  is  I 
influenced  by  it.  It  is  rather  the  world  of  memory  and  the  ! 
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dead  past  bordering  and  brooding  on  the  confines  of  the  world 
of  spirit.  It  is  an  imaginative  substitute,  a  kind  of  analogue  for 
the  spiritual  experience.  It  is  not  the  same  world,  for  example, 
as  that  to  which  Chaucer  refers  when  he  says,  ‘Us  from  visible 
and  invisible  foon/Defende’.  And  it  tends,  while  delicately 
balancing  the  difference,  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
the  dead  and  the  living,  the  past  and  the  present,  dreamer  and 
dream,  and  imagination  and  reality.  Chaucer  keeps  the  dream 
distinct  from  reality,  and  distinct  from  the  world  of  the  spirit. 
The  spiritual  world,  which  he  takes  for  granted,  never  loses  its 
distinction,  and  Chaucer’s  clarity  in  this  almost  amounts  to 
definition.  For  Joyce  the  solid  world  dissolves  in  order  to  give 
the  spiritual  world  value.  For  Chaucer  the  solid  world  does 
not  dissolve  precisely  because  the  spiritual  world  underlies  it 
and  gives  it  value. 
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The  New  Interpretation 

G.  WILSON  KNIGHT 

LITERARY  criticism  has  always  been  my  peculiar  btu 
noire;  and  for  twenty-five  years  now  I  have  been  offering 
something  in  its  place. 

During  the  years  1923  to  1928,  I  was  searching  for  a  new 
direction  in  Shakespearian  commentary  to  meet  my  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  formulations  at  that  time  current.  I 
was  especially  interested  in  the  last  group  of  plays,  and  anxious 
to  find  their  meaning.  The  discovery  of  it  was  the  basis  of  all 
my  later  work.  I  remember  well  how  it  happ>ened.  One  day 
I  was  writing  to  Middleton  Murry  that  it  would  probably  be 
centuries  before  our  minds  could  advance  beyond  the  tragedies 
to  a  grasp  of  these  works;  and  the  next,  their  meaning  was 
absurdly  clear.  ‘Absurdly’,  for  this  reason:  all  you  had  to  do 
was  to  take  them  at  their  face  value.  This  was  all;  and  yet  it 
had  never  been  done.  Just  as  we  had  always  read  tragedy  as  a 
statement  of  man’s  tragic  destiny,  so  we  had  now  to  read  these 
reunions  and  resurrections  as  statements  of  immortality.  Once 
seen,  it  is  obvious;  and  yet  many  people  still  cannot  see  it. 

My  conclusions  were  quickly  made  into  a  book,  Thaisa, 
which  found  no  support;  so  I  published  a  shortened  version 
myself  under  the  title  Myth  arid  Miracle  (1929;  reprinted  in 
The  Crown  of  Life'). 

The  faculty  used  was  clearly  a  faculty  ready  to  see  things 
afresh,  as  themselves  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  conventional 
associations  (e.g.  sources,  supposed  social  and  stage  conditions, 
etc.).  And  this  same  faculty  was  behind  a  more  or  less  simul¬ 
taneous,  and  closely  related,  discovery.  I  suddenly  became 
aware,  in  one  Shakespearian  play  after  another,  of  a  new 
dimension  of  meaning,  with  fiery  significances  (not  at  all 
limited  to  imagery)  rising  from  centres  of  interest  previously 
unsuspected.  Each  work  was  suddenly  a-tingle  with  these 
significances,  radiating  from  this  newly  apprehended  centre, 
or  heart.  This  was  the  beginning  of  those  ‘spatial  patterns’ 
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of  which  I  have  so  often  written.  All  the  plays,  especially 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Measure  for  Measure  and  Timon  of  AthenSy 
assumed  rapidly  a  new  depth  and  a  new  coherence.  What  had 
bothered  the  commentators  no  longer  existed.  Old  arguments 
regarding  spuriousness  did  not  need  to  be  opposed:  they 
just  dissolved,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  them.  It  was  as 
though,  after  being  lost  in  a  maze,  one  had  suddenly  been 
lifted  up,  getting  a  bird’s-eye  view,  from  which  everything  was 
ample. 

Once  such  a  process  had  started  it  naturally  invited  exploita¬ 
tion;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  Shakespearian  corpus 
was  revealing  its  structure  in  terms  of  the  recurring  symbols  of 
tempest  and  music. 

L  It  will,  I  think,  be  clear  that  the  discovery  of  these  patterns, 

P  dependent  as  it  was  on  the  rejection  of  false  associadons  and 
I  the  recognition  of  new  depths  of  spiritual  meaning  in  the 
elements  concerned,  may  be  directly  related,  in  both  technique 
and  significance,  to  my  reading  of  the  Final  Plays  as  myths  of 
immortality.  The  same  sort  of  understanding  was  at  work  in 
both.  But  reception  of  these  advances  has  been  slow,  and  only 
-  very  gradually  have  I  learned  where  the  trouble  lies.  I  sec 
now  that  such  interpretations  could  not  well  have  fallen  on  a 
Etcrary  period  less  naturally  attuned  to  their  nature.  The 
critical  mind-structure  of  our  time  has  little  feeling  for  what 
I  might  be  called  ‘other  dimensions’  of  being.  Even  religious 
■  people  can  only  accept  such  possibilities  in  terms  of  their 
particular  religion;  they  have  no  contact  with  them  as  a  natural 
I  aspect  of  life,  or  any  valuable  statement  about  life.  So  a 
j  Shakespeare  who,  by  the  power  of  his  own  exploring  genius, 

I  had  crashed  the  barrier  of  death,  has  proved  unacceptable 
I  alike  to  the  rationalist  and  to  the  orthodox.  This  is  scarcely  an 
!  overstatement:  even  among  those  who  have  most  clearly 
foUowed  my  own  work,  there  has  been  an  obvious  tendency  to 
praise  The  Wheel  of  Fire  as  my  ‘best’  book,  apparently  because 
!  it  handles  the  more  sombre  plays;  to  water  down  the  apocalyp- 
j  tic  humanism  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  and  to  reduce  the  resur¬ 
rection  in  The  Winter's  Tale  to  the  level  of  spiritual  progress, 
or  even  morality.  There  is  something  in  these  more  positive 
j  statements  to  which  we  all  alike  respond,  so  long  as  we  read 
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them  as  poetry,  but  which  we  fear  to  have  translated  into  oths.4 
terms.  It  is  significant  that  the  most  notable  result  of  my  wor«! 
on  the  Final  Plays  has  been  a  poem:  T.  S.  Eliot’s  ‘Marina’,  i 
The  importance  of  the  territory  captured  was,  from  the  start, 
obvious.  If  this  could  happen  with  Shakespeare,  we  had  t 
new  and  vast  field  open  to  us,  since  clearly  the  same  method 
could  apply,  as  indeed  they  have  since  been  applied,  to  otha 
works  of  genius.  We  were  faced  with  a  new  significance  ir 
poetry  itself;  and  that  meant,  a  new  possibility  of  removing  tb 
iron  curtain  between  man’s  conscious  thoughts  and  hi< 
imagination.  We  all  respond  to  Hermione’s  resurrection,  a* 
spectators  or  readers;  but  there  had  previously  been  no  ade 
quate  thought-process  ready  to  express  to  ourselves  what  w. 
had  experienced  imaginatively.  The  new  interpretation  ast 
no  one  to  believe  anything  on  trust,  or  faith,  but  merely  assist, 
us  to  live  intellectually  what  has  already  been  experienced  ant: 
ratified  spiritually,  or  imaginatively.  If  anyone  hkes  to  saJ 
that  the  conclusion  to  The  Winter's  Tale  is  nonsense,  he  can  - 
but,  in  so  far  as  he  responds,  the  imaginative  response  has  it 
intellectual  corollary.  And  so  with  other  works  of  genius! 
interpretation  makes  sense  of  our  established  acceptance  (>;| 
them  as  works  of  genius.  That  is  all.  j* 

We  have  here  something  very  different  from  contcnipoidi,! 
literary  criticism.  The  distinction  cannot  now  be  worked  on 
at  length:  it  would  need  a  paper  to  itself.  Literary  criticism  L 
our  time  has  concentrated  on  the  extemak  of  language  and  tin 
subtleties  of  expression,  and  that  is,  in  its  degree,  good,  thougv 
it  has  certainly  been  too  ready  to  assert  dogmatically  that  soiiv 
kinds  of  language  are  right  for  literature  and  some  wrong ' 
Such  concentration  on  the  medium  lends  itself  all  too  easily  toi; 
purely  ‘critical’  intention;  the  intention  of  valuing,  of  asscs-og' 
of  accepting  and  rejecting,  on  the  strength  of  one,  minof 
constituent.  Interpretation  is  very  different. 

For  one  thing,  its  mziin  concentration  is  not  verbal  at  all,  bui 
as  I  have  regularly  called  it,  ‘spatial’.  Its  first  interest  is  tli; 
structure,  the  pattern,  the  body  of  the  work  in  question,  alm<: 
irrespective  of  the  exact  language  used;  and  also  the  seisil 
visualization,  as  of  a  space-reality,  of  images,  symbok,  stagf| 
actions,  such  as  Hermione’s  resurrection,  in  all  their  visib!  ' 
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impact  and  depth  of  meaning.  In  the  act  of  interpretation  the 
new  forms  begin  to  appear  from  within  the  word-wrappings, 
like  Aphrodite  from  the  foam,  or  a  liner  from  fog.  The  wrapp¬ 
ings,  or  word-sequences,  are  relegated  to  a  subsidiary  status. 
True,  it  is  they  that  have  helped  us  to  focus  the  structure, 
poised  it  into  imaginative  being;  but  there  is  always  a  danger 
of  mistaking  the  telescope  for  the  view.  Most  of  my  own 
interpretations  could  have  been  worked  from  an  exact  trans¬ 
lation,  and  some  have  been;  as  with  the  New  Testament, 
Goethe’s  Faust,  Nietzsche’s  Thus  Spake  Z^ratkustra. 

Here  a  warning  is  needed.  It  is  quite  fallacious  to  say  that 
since  they  are  expressed  through  words  it  is  impossible  to  receive 
the  riches  in  question  except  by  an  especial  concentration  on 
words;  and  if  your  concentration  on  the  words  be  mainly  an 
insistence  that  the  words  should  be  themselves  unassertive,  or 
transparent,  we  only  have  paradox  added  to  fallacy.  But  a 
proper  concentration  on  the  imaginative  solidities  does  not  at 
all  preclude  a  close  attention  to  words  as  well,  provided  that 
the  language  is  one’s  own.  Indeed,  you  cannot  attend  usefully 
to  the  language  until  you  have  begun  to  visualize  that  wholeness 
in  whose  service  it  exists;  until,  to  put  it  bluntly,  you  know 
what  the  poem  or  play  is  about.  In  this  way  much  contem¬ 
porary  criticism  remains  vitiated  at  its  source. 

My  interpretation  of  ‘Kubla  Khan’  is  a  good  example.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  perfect  test,  being  a  poem  regularly  respected 
as  poetry  and  as  regularly  regarded  as  both  fragmentary  and 
meaningless.  Under  the  new  technique,  which  involved  a 
visualization  of  the  spatial  substances,  a  map  as  it  were  of  what 
the  poem  describes,  it  revealed  at  once  the  significance  already 
implied  by  our  intuitive  acceptance  of  it  as  a  poetic  unit;  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  interpretation  first  given  in  The  Starlit  Dome  — 
and,  too,  the  interpretations  of  Wordsworth’s  Immortality 
Ode,  Shelley’s  Prometheus  Unbound  and  Keats’s  Odes  — must 
henceforth  be  followed  by  any  valid  commentary.  What  I 
have  called  the  other  ‘dimension’  is  here,  as  always,  relevant; 
indeed,  it  is  our  one  clue.  But  this  did  not  preclude  an  interest 
in  the  language.  I  do  not  think  that  any  previous  commentator 
had  observed ‘the  purely  linguistic  subtleties  recorded  in  my 
treatment.  It  was  not  until  the  central  significance  was  seen 
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that  exact  attention  to  the  words  was  either  possible,  or  even 
very  desirable.* 

All  works  of  genius  only  are  works  of  genius  in  that  they  arc 
direct  or  indirect  revelations  of  this  dimension,  this  otherness, 
to  which  we  have  been  referring:  call  it  what  you  will,  ‘eternity’, 
‘the  numinous’,  ‘immortality’  —  it  does  not  much  matter  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  term  be  vast  and  vague;  for  it  is,  you  see,  the 
poet’s,  or  the  poem’s,  business  to  give  this  reality  definition  and 
earth-contact,  or,  as  Shakespeare  has  it,  ‘a  local  habitation 
and  a  name’.  There  would  be  no  point  whatever  in  praising 
the  colloquial  idiom  in  Donne  or  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Four  Q^rtets  were 
it  not  for  the  mystical  nature  of  their  content.  You  can  at  once 
see  why  any  criticism  concentrating  on  words,  on  the  surface 
complexities,  and  quite  imaware  of,  or  hostile  to,  this  objective 
and  firm-based  otherness  to  which  the  words  are  no  more  than 
rough  signposts,  must,  in  face  of  the  greatest  masterpieces,  either 
(i)  remain  silent  or  confused,  or  (ii)  concern  itself  mainly  with 
details  of  expression.  That  is  what  we  have  seen  happening. 
And  that  is  why  so  much  of  our  best  literary  criticism  so  often 
appears  to  be  doing  little  more  than  chase  its  own  tail. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  suggest  a  few  typical  errors  in 
contemporary  criticism.  I  do  not,  however,  attribute  such 
errors  to  any  particular  writer;  it  is  rather  the  critical  atmo^ 
phere  to  which  I  refer,  which  somehow  exists,  and  persists,  in 
its  own  right,  often  seriously  falsifying,  if  only  by  isolation  and 
emphasis,  the  statements  of  its  supposed  originators. 

It  is  often  thought  that  we  should  study  our  own  responses  to 
a  poem;  but  since  that  tends  to  mean  our  conscious  (that  is, 
consciously  memorized)  responses,  we  merely  end  by  having 
studied  ourselves.  A  great  deal  of  contemporary  criticism  ii 
of  this  kind:  a  self-study.  Adverse  criticism  of  a  major  writer 
will  generally  turn  out  to  be  little  more  than  a  rather  duB 

*  Tbe  ‘sacred  river’  was  read  as  the  river  d* life,  the  dome,  half-wof  between  biitk 
and  death,  as  symbolizing  the  eternal  dimension.  The  central  revelation  wsi 
observed  to  cause  a  change  in  linguistic  tempo  toward  the  conclusion:  ‘a  new 
speed’,  rhymes  gathering  the  poem’s  ‘supreme  meaning’,  ‘toward  crescendo^, 
followed  by  ‘a  fall  to  a  ritualistic  solemnity,  a  Nmc  Dmuttis’,  with  ‘long  vowels  aid 
stately  measured  motion’,  etc.  {Th*  Starlit  Dome,  p.  96). 

No  relevant  linguistic  analysis  is  here  possible  until  the  symbolic  meanings  hast 
been  received.  I  use  ‘Kubla  Khan’  as  a  peculiarly  simple  and  clear  example;  but  dx 
principle  bolds  good  throughout. 
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piece  of  autobiography.  The  only  way  to  formulate  one’s 
imaginative  response  is  to  lose  one’s  ego-centric  mentality  in  a 
kind  of  self-annihilation  before  the  object.  In  starting  to 
interpret  any  work  of  classic  standing  I  always  have  to  kill 
ruthlessly  all  my  previous  critical  responses,  and  study  the 
poem,  or  rather  what  the  poem  is  describing,  afresh;  exploring 
it  as  a  new  and  alien  territory,  hacking  into  it  as  a  pathless 
forest,  perhaps  drawing  a  picture-diagram,  or  a  chart,  like  the 
‘Chart  of  Shakespeare’s  Dramatic  Universe’  in  the  1953 
reissue  of  The  Sh^spearian  Tempest.  As  a  result,  the  poem 
gradually  assumes  an  objective  form  which  can  then  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  meaning  of  which  everyone  has  always  been  semi- 
consciously  aware.  If  they  had  not,  the  work  would  not  have 
been  elevated  to  classic  standing. 

Some  rather  dangerous  thinking  has  been  accumulating 
for  many  years  around  the  phrase  ‘dissociation  of  sensibility’. 
That  something  of  a  split  between  religion  and  science  occurred 
about  the  time  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  clear;  but  we  too 
often  forget  that  the  work  of  our  great  writers  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  has  never  suffered  from  this 
dissociation  at  all.  They  are  only  great  writers  in  so  far  as  they 
have  transcended  it.  The  poetic  universes,  for  example,  of 
Tennyson  and  Browning  are  integral,  with  a  resolution  of  what¬ 
ever  conflicts  they  contain.  Such  integral  statements  by  men  of 
genius  are,  generation  after  generation,  levelled  against  a  society, 
including  the  scholars  and  the  critics,  which  does  indeed,  in 
every  age,  suffer  from  the  disease,  the  dissociation,  the  split. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  language  of  the  metaphysicals  compacts 
a  range  and  a  richness  which  you  do  not  find  in  Tennyson’s, 
I  should  reply  that  that  remains  a  rather  subjective  judgment. 
But,  even  if  it  were  so,  there  is  no  point  in  subjecting  long  works 
to  a  microscopic  criticism.  With  Morte  d* Arthur ^  In  Memoriam 
and  Bechet,  we  may  find  the  exact  fusions  for  which  Donne  is  so 
famous  in  the  blending,  or  balancing,  of  whole  passages,  of 
persons,  of  actions  or  events.  You  must,  as  always,  be  ready  to 
take  a  spatial  approach'.  Any  poem  as  long  as  Don  Juan 
written  in  the  manner  of  Donne  or  Hopkins  would  be  irksome, 
if  not  intolerable.  The  ‘metaphysical’  style  is,  indeed,  only 
apt  for  poems  comparatively  short  and  personal. 
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It  is,  too,  quite  futile  to  discuss  the  language  of  any  poet 
without  awareness  of  that  otherness,  that  magical  or  numinous 
reality,  to  which  it  is  poetry’s  business  to  attune  our  minds. 
We  can,  and  perhaps  must,  criticize,  on  occasion,  Milton’s 
phraseology;  but  if  we  do  this  without  full  recognition  of  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  his  attempt  to  forge  an  implement  for  a 
long  work  on  a  transcendental  theme,  we  are  in  danger.  So, 
too,  must  we  recognize  the  value  of  poetic  diction  to  bring 
words  to  the  point  of  incandescence  in  the  earlier  works  of 
Pope  and  Byron;  and  we  must  train  our  ears  to  listen  to  the 
elfin  notes  of  Tennyson.  The  points  made  in  this  essay  have 
exact  correspondences  in  the  art  of  vocal  projection.  If  we  are 
not  prepared  for  such  disciplines  we  may  as  well  admit  that  the 
greater  part  of  poetry  remains  outside  our  interests. 

There  is  much  still  to  be  done,  together  with  much  that  needs 
setting  right.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  demonstrate  where 
criticism  has  of  late  gone  astray,  and  why;  with,  say,  poems  of 
Blake,  ‘The  Scholar  Gipsy’,  and  The  Waste  Land.  Given  the 
opportunity,  I  hope  some  time  to  do  so.  You  cannot  properly 
criticize  until  you  know  what  the  poem  contains,  and  this  it  is 
which  interpretation  claims,  by  a  method  not  available  before, 
to  demonstrate.  The  more  complete  understanding  matures 
from  the  ‘spatial’  approach,  and  often  through  attending  to 
the  very  part  of  the  work  which  we  have  hitherto  ruled  out  as 
irrelevant  or  as  a  blemish  (e.g.  the  vision  in  Cymbeline).  ‘The 
Scholar  Gipsy’  provides  an  excellent  example.  It  would  be 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  new  dimension  of  meaning 
in  it,  waiting  to  be  explored. 

When  complaints  are  made  against  ‘interpretation’,  there  is 
always  a  complete  defence.  One  complaint  is,  strangely 
enough,  lack  of  discipline.  The  kind  of  discipline  demanded  is, 
in  comparison  with  the  headstrong  subjectivities  of  contem¬ 
porary  criticism,  at  once  so  subde  and  so  rigid  that  the  charge 
is  scarcely  worth  answering;  but,  if  pressed,  it  could  be  met  by 
working  over  Blake’s  ‘I  saw  a  Chapel  all  of  Gold’,  a  poem  too 
often  misinterpreted  through  unawareness  of  the  discipline  and 
the  subtlety  demanded. 

Another  charge  is  vagueness.  But  the  results  have  all  had 
impact  and  detonation;  and  they  have  been  closely  followed  by 
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other  workers.  It  is,  however,  true  that  a  certain  quite  specific 
and  wholly  salutary  vagueness  does  appear,  in  that  there  will 
always  be  a  sprinkling  of  such  terms  as  ‘divine’,  ‘immortality*, 
‘eternity’,  and  perhaps  even  ‘inspiration’.  These  are  not 
weaknesses:  they  are  safeguards.  It  is  only  because  it  accepts  a 
mystery  and  a  magic  at  the  heart  of  poetry  that  interpretation 
can  so  regularly  announce  its  lucid  patterns  where  scholarship 
and  criticism  have  been  wandering  at  a  loss;  rather  as  the  exact 
and  coherent  system  of  scholastic  Christianity  depended  on 
the  acceptance  of  an  ultimate  paradox,  or  mystery,  the  trinity, 
at  its  heart.  In  all  affairs  of  life  this  will  be  found  a  necessity  of 
coherent  and  exact  thought. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  complaint.  I  have  been  con¬ 
tinually  told  that  my  interpretations  are  not  ‘scholarship’,  that 
the  academic  world  disapproves;  and  indeed,  I  have  received 
almost  every  possible  kind  of  evidence  that  this  is  so.  That  is 
why  I  have  myself  been  forced  to  preserve  clarity  by  using  the 
word  ‘academic’  as  a  term  of  opprobrium.  Some  sort  of  a  clash 
was,  I  suppose,  inevitable.  I  do  not  think  people  today  always 
realize  quite  what  was  the  state  of  Shakespearian  scholarship 
before  the  lucid  patterns,  as  I  like  to  call  them,  were  suddenly 
revealed.  To  recall  it  would  be  easy  enough:  but  I  forbear. 
That  these  patterns  have  indeed  been  the  determining  factors 
may  be  seen  from  the  delayed  attention  given  to  those  two  test 
cases,  Cymbeline  and  Henry  F///,  which,  in  spite  of  the  outlines 
given  in  my  two  1936  articles  and  the  considerable  work  turned 
out  meanwhile  on  the  plays  already  handled,  had  nevertheless 
to  wait  for  scholarly  recognition  as  harmonious  wholes  until 
after  the  appearance  of  the  complete  studies  given  in  The 
Crown  of  Life  in  1947. 

True,  scholarship  need  not  be  dangerous,  provided  that  it 
realizes  quite  clearly  that  the  reading  of  works  of  genius  in  the 
light  of  their  age  nearly  always  in  practice,  unless  very  care¬ 
fully  watched,  means  reducing  them  to  the  general  level  of 
their  age;  the  level,  that  is,  of  modem  histories,  impersonal 
records,  jealous  contemporaries;  of  second-rate  men  and 
books,  whether  old  or  new.  The  one  essential  is  that  we  keep 
the  work  of  genius,  in  all  its  majesty  and  mystery,  central.  For 
the  rest,  the  test  is  easy.  All  we  have  to  ask  is.  Does  this  or  that 
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type  of  research  assist,  or  retard,  the  unique  revelation  of  the 
work  under  survey?  Does  it  help  us  to  focus  the  living  reality 
b^ond;  the  new  dimension  being  shadowed,  the  mystery,  the 
magic,  the  power,  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it?  If  not,  such 
research  is  functioning  as  an  enemy,  and  as  such  may  have  to 
be  opposed.  We  do  not  want  scholar  or  critic  to  tidy  up  and 
explain  everything;  and  certainly  not  to  explain  away.  That 
is  merely  to  reduce  the  work  of  genius  to  the  commentator’s 
own  level.  The  finest  commentary  will  always  leave  the  work 
of  art  more  mysterious  than  it  was  before. 

At  every  turn  we  come  across  two  related  faults:  (i)  an 
unawareness  of  the  other  ‘dimension’  as  a  close  reality  for  which 
nevertheless  even  the  greatest  genius  can  act  only  as  a  more  or 
less  distorting  medium,  or  transmitter;  and  (ii)  a  lack  of 
humility  before  works  of  genius.  They  are,  of  course,  really 
the  same,  since  what  we  mean  by  ‘work  of  genius’  is  exactly 
and  only  the  revelation  of  this  dimension  in  terms  of,  or 
entwined  with,  a  human  and  natural  action  on  the  plane  of 
normal  experience.  You  must  have  both:  otherwise  it  is 
philosophy  or  mysticism,  not  literattire. 

Not  only  do  I  not  oppose  scholarship  of  the  right  kind:  I 
would  claim  that  poetic  interpretation  itself  applies  the  methods 
of  scholarship  to  that  spiritual  content  of  great  literature 
hitherto  left  to  the  purely  personal  appreciations  and  judg¬ 
ments  of  literary  criticism;  and  that  it  will  in  years  to  come  be 
recognized  as  the  most  important  kind,  indeed  ‘the  breath  and 
finer  spirit’,  of  all  literary  scholarship.  It  has,  indeed,  already 
proved  so  by  showing  the  unities  in  Shakespeare’s  work. 
‘Scholarly’  detail  and  ‘scholarly’  care  have,  of  course,  to  be 
used,  and  sometimes  the  need  of  them  is  very  obvious,  as  in  my 
two  ‘Notes  on  the  Text  of  Hamlet’  in  The  Wheel  of  Fire  (1949 
edn.)  and  the  analyses  of  Henry  VIII  and  the  Vision  in  Cym- 
beline  in  The  Croim  of  Life',  and,  indeed,  all  through  my  work 
Lord  Byron:  Christian  Virtues.  Indeed,  the  very  best  pure  scholar¬ 
ship  is  essential.  It  must  surely  be  noticed  soon  that  scholarship 
good  enough  for  criticism  may  not  be  good  enough  for  inter¬ 
pretation.  I  have  had  the  contrast  forced  upon  me  by  the 
rigours  of  the  task. 

A  poet  may,  with  the  use  of  a  little  tact,  get  off  comparatively 
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lightly  with  his  contemporaries.  They  accept  his  work  as 
‘poetry’,  and  as  such  it  can  remain  an  unacknowledged,  and 
with  luck  an  inefTectual,  legislator.  But  when  anyone  brings 
the  fires  of  art,  of  genius,  too  close  to  life  itself,  there  is  a  far 
greater  hostility,  the  hostility  met  by  Carlyle,  by  Ruskin,  by 
Newman,  by  Nietzsche.  Exactly  this  hostility  has  resisted  what 
I  try  to  reveal.  Such  writers,  of  course,  do  not  play  the  acade¬ 
mic  game;  they  speak  out  too  boldly,  and  this  is,  if  not  exactly 
dangerous,  certainly  bad  form.  But  it  may  be  worth  remember¬ 
ing  that,  if  they  had  always  played  the  academic  game,  there 
would  be  no  academic  game  for  any  of  us.  Scholarship  and 
criticism  alike  are  parasitic  on  genius;  and  when  someone, 
whilst  making  no  great  claims  for  himself,  devotes  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  such  genius,  he  is  fighting,  if  only  we  could  see  it,  in  the 
cause  of  scholarship  and  criticism  too.  If  disintegrating  scholar¬ 
ship  had  had  its  way,  the  Shakespeare  industry  would  not 
now  be  humming  as  it  is;  and  if  only  those  writers  who  arc 
approved  by  contemporary  criticism  were  to  be  read  and 
taught,  criticism  itself  would  quickly  wither. 

My  own  claims  may  appear  to  the  desultory  reader  unac¬ 
quainted  with  advanced  literary  investigation  in  our  time  as 
rather  bold;  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  recapitulate  what  exactly 
the  new  interpretation  has  already  done,  in  the  fifteen  volumes 
so  far  published. 

By  revealing  the  lucid  patterns  in  Shakespeare  it  has  re¬ 
directed  Shakespearian  studies  in  our  time.  It  has  also  analysed 
m  both  scopo  and  detail  the  works  of  Milton,  Pope,  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats,  using  the  same 
technique  and  producing  results  of  similar  impx)rtance,  finding 
new  dimensions  of  meaning  in  Swift’s  Gulliver's  Travels  and 
Popie’s  Essay  on  Man  (in  which  oppx>sing  philosophies  compiosc  a 
structure  beyond  philosophy;  The  Burning  Oracle ^  p.  170); 
asserting  the  content  and  pxiwer  of  Byron’s  plays;  and  so  on. 
Similar  results  have  been  recorded  with  the  New  Testament, 
Dante’s  Divine  Comedy^  Goethe’s  Faust  and  Nietzsche’s  Thus 
Spake  Zurathustra.  In  each  work  the  new  technique  has  revealed 
a  kind  of  coherence  not  previously  suspected. 

This  new  coherence  regularly  develops  from  a  spatial 
approach,  as  we  may  call  it,  to  the  space-time  totality  which  is 
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the  work  of  literary  art,  or  the  artist’s  life-work;  which  again 
corresponds  to  the  concept  ‘eternity’.  The  relevant  theory, 
already  discussed  throughout  The  Christian  Renaissance  and 
Christ  and  Metzsche  (especially  pp.  147-9,  *86-95),  been 
extended  in  a  long  unpublished  essay  ‘Space,  Time  and  Poise 
in  English  Poetry’.  In  addition,  direct  symbols  (e.g.  spheres, 
mountains,  domes,  urns,  rings)  have  again  and  again  been 
exposed,  and  their  significance  read,  in  such  terms. 

The  range  has  been  wide.  Great  poetic  themes  concerned 
with  national  and  international  affairs  have  been  reviewed, 
as  they  could  not  have  been  under  the  earlier  techniques;  and 
our  greater  literature  has  been  enlisted  to  re-state  for  our  time 
the  central  significance  of  the  Crown  as  a  symbol  fusing 
politics  with  the  eternal  dimension.  These  studies  began  in 
1940  with  This  Sceptred  Isle  (afterwards  expanded  into  The 
Olive  and  the  Sxvord),  on  the  national  saga  and  royal  sym¬ 
bolisms  in  Shakespeare,  revealing  yet  another  unity,  and 
establishing,  while  for  the  first  time  reading  its  contemporary 
significance  for  us,  Cranmer’s  prophecy  in  Henry  VIII.  The 
great  tradition  of  English  patriotism  was  continued  through  the 
prose  and  poetry  of  Milton  to  Pope,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,* 
and  Hardy,  gradually  widening  beyond  national  conceptions 
to  those  more  universal,  and  culminating  in  that  great,  but  neg¬ 
lected,  poem  —  and  what  a  commentary  is  this  neglect  on  the 
critical  limitations  of  our  time  —  Francis  Berry’s  Ttu  Iron  Christ. 

Nor  have  these  results  been  limited  to  things  British.  In 
Christ  and  Nietzsche  another  strain,  of  continental  origin  or 
affinities,  has  been  untangled,  leading  through  Shakespeare  and 
Goethe  to  Byron,  Ibsen,  Nietzsche,  Shaw  and  Bridges.  In  these 
various  researches  we  have  what  might  be  called  a  listening-in, 
as  it  were,  to  the  soul  not  of  Britain  alone,  but  of  Europe,  and 
the  establishing  of  a  tradition  drawn  from  —  and  where  else 
should  we  search  for  it?  —  the  voices  of  genius. 

We  have,  indeed,  heard  much,  in  our  generation,  of  tradition. 
But  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  there  are  two  main  traditions, 
one  flowing  from  the  medieval  synthesis,  through  Dante  and 
the  metaphysicals,  to  T.  S.  Eliot;  and  another  from  ancient 

*  This  -  apart  from  lecture-recitals  -  took  the  form  of  a  long  article  in  T.LS., 
October  ibth,  1942,  p.  498;  reprinted  later  in  Hiroshima,  1946. 
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Greece,  through  Shakespeare  to  the  Augustans,  Goethe,  the 
romantics,  and  certain  prophetic  voices  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  of  our  own.  In  these  two  traditions  together  we 
have  the  roots  of  a  new  culture. 

1  have  tried  to  show  what  the  new  interpretation  has,  in 
&ct,  already  accomplished;  and  it  is  something  that  has  not, 
and  could  not  have  been,  attempted  before.  Literary  criticism 
applies  ideas  to  literature  from  outside.  Interpretation  reveals 
substances^  hitherto  unsuspected,  within  literature.  But,  though 
each  discovery  in  turn  is  regularly  used  by  other  workers, 
opposition  continues.  My  complete  work  on  Ibsen,  Shaw  and 
other  dramatists  is  held  up  through  lack  of  support.  The  key- 
'  document  here  is  the  neglected  Emperor  and  Galilean^  considered 
I  as  the  heart  of  Ibsen’s  drama.  But  it  is  more  than  that;  it  is 
t  the  great  prophetic  document  for  our  time. 

The  reaction  to  my  recent  Lord  Byron:  Christian  Virtues  was, 

1  indeed,  symptomatic.  Instead  of  expecting  something  at  once 
^  new  and  true  to  come  from  what  is  by  now  a  well-established 
c  technique,  most  critics  appeared  to  be  completely  at  a  loss.* 
e  Nor  was  that  all.  Apart  from  certain  examples  of  the  usual 
*  arrogance  accompanied  by  lack  of  first-hand  knowledge, 
IS  what  was  most  disturbing  was  the  clear  evidence  of  irritation 
shown  simply  because  a  fully  documented  work  of  meticulous 
e  and  scholarly  exactitude  had  revealed  the  virtues  of  a  great 
(.  man.  It  was  almost  as  though  we  in  Britain  wished  to  remain 
n  assured  that  such  greatness  does  not  exist.  One  of  the  most 
)r  usual  masks  for  this  kind  of  spiritual  pride  is,  I  fear,  Christianity 
d  itself.  By  relegating  Christ  to  a  position  of  remote  and  meaning- 
«  less  sanctity  we  have  somehow  made  it  possible  to  refuse  high 
a,  status  to  anyone  else.  Genius  is  dwarfed  by  divinity,  and 
id  everyone  can  consider  himself  as  the  equal  of  the  great.  We 
se  are  all  on  one  dead  level;  and  the  level  accordingly  remains 
dead.  That  is  why  I  regularly,  of  set  purpose,  attempt  to  strike 
n.  a  needed  spark  by  comparing  men,  or  works,  of  genius  to 
IS,  Christ.  The  stock  reactions  that  follow  deserve  study:  both  the 
id  orthodox  and  the  unorthodox  object  equally,  presumably 
nt  because  the  former  wish  to  preserve  their  monopoly  by  keeping 

*  For  an  authoritative  judgment,  I  would  point  to  Prof.  V.  de  S.  Pinto’s  review 
in  English,  Summer,  1953  (IX,  53). 
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Him  in  the  Churches,  while  the  latter  are  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  his  ever  getting  out.  So  a  number  of  reviewen, 
giving  way  to  what  might  be  called  a  typical  reviewer’s 
temptation,  seized  on  my  statement  that  Byron  ‘might  be 
called  the  next  Promethean  man  in  Western  history  after 
Christ’,  to  make  what  destructive  capital  out  of  it  they  could. 
Until  we  freely  allow  such  comparisons  —  which,  after  all,  as 
comparisons  commit  us  to  little  —  Christ  will  remain  a  figure  of 
inhuman,  if  only  because  incomparable,  supremacy.  To  refuse 
all  interpretations  of  Christ  as  perfect  man  among  men  is, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  not  only  un-Pauline,  but  a  clear  heresy 
also.  Our  best  road  to  Him  today  lies  through  the  study  of 
genius;  and  I  am  convinced  that  He  lives  far  more  potently  in 
such  ringing  comparisons  than  in  the  dead  commonplaces  of 
convention.  My  aim  in  such  comparisons  —  for  it  is  a  con¬ 
sidered  action  —  is,  in  part,  to  bring  Christ  Himself  into  the 
arena  of  our  spiritual  campaign. 

As  to  the  new  interpretation,  well,  the  first  steps  have  now 
been  taken,  and  future  generations  will  perhaps  know  how  to 
use  them.  Walter  Bagehot,  writing  in  1864  in  his  essay 
‘Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and  Browning’,  saw  it  coming: 

All  about  and  around  us  a  faith  in  poetry  struggles  to  be 
extricated,  but  it  is  not  extricated.  Some  day,  at  the  touch 
of  the  true  word,  the  whole  confusion  will  by  magic  cease; 
the  broken  and  shapeless  notions  cohere  and  crystallize 
into  a  bright  and  true  theory.  But  this  cannot  be  yet. 

This  advance  he  expected  in  the  time  of  ‘our  children’s  chil¬ 
dren’;  and  he  was  right.  For  his  words  apply  exactly  to  what 
happened  with  Shakespearian  studies  in  the  thirties;  and  has 
been  happening,  in  spite  of  grinding  opp)osition,  since.  The 
secret,  the  secret  of  spatial  analysis  of  the  space-time  art-form, 
is  out;  though  few  as  yet  realize  its  implications. 

I  recognize  that  there  must  still  be  a  considerable  delay.  I 
write  this  not  for  our  generation,  who  will,  no  doubt,  regard  it 
as  matter  for  ridicule,  but  for  the  generations  to  come.  Today 
neither  scholar  nor  critic  appears  to  me  to  touch  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  I  respect  the  devotion  of  the  one  and  the  sensibility 
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of  the  Other;  but  neither  are  of  much  use  while  they  function 
r  without  due  reverence  to  the  central  fires.  So  much  of  our  best 
literary  comment  appears  to  be  ill-at-ease  among  the  greatest 
works;  with,  for  example,  Byron’s  Manfred  (one  of  the  most 
packed  works  in  our  literature,  though  sometimes  referred  to 
as  ‘empty’);  with  Emperor  and  Galilean  and  Thus  Spake  Zflra- 
thustra;  with  A  Glastonbury  Romance.  And  this  lack  of  ease 
expresses  itself  too  often  through  the  strange  expedient  of 
considering  them  as  somehow  inferior.  We  rate  men  of  genius  as 
i  queer  creatures  suffering  from  a  disability  from  which  we,  as 
respectable  persons,  remain  immune.  The  disability  is,  of  course, 
i  that  higher  degree  of  insight  to  which  they  give  expression,  but 

I  '  towhich  we  are  blind.  This  is  precisely  why  that  great  seer,  John 
f  [  Cowper  Powys,  has  been  so  unjustly  neglected  by  our  contem¬ 
porary  intelligentsia.  The  average  scholar,  critic  or  journalist 

:  today  instinctively  regards  the  statements  of  such  men  as 

Swedenborg  or  Rudolf  Steiner  as  outside  his  field.  It  will  all  seem 
f  j  to  him  rather  silly.  And  yet  the  greater  writers  have  regularly 
)  I  held  traffic  with  such  mysteries,  and  expressed  them,  directly  or 
f  I  indirectly,  in  their  work.  It  is,  you  see,  only  the  camp-followers 
I  of  literary  genius,  the  scholars  and  critics,  who  regard  such 
I  matters  with  scorn;  and  just  so  long  as  they  do  this,  they  will 

I I  remain,  as  they  are  at  present,  camp-followers,  and  no  more, 
i  But  surely  we  do  not  wish  literary  commentary  to  be  merely 

I  a  record  of  what  is  left  of  great  works  after  passing  through  our 
e  r  own,  smaller,  minds?  Certainly  it  need  not  be  so.  Our  minds 
I  are,  after  all,  not  necessarily  so  small  as  all  that.  Indeed,  they 
are  almost  as  large  as  we  freely  choose  that  they  shall  be,  since 
i*  {  by  opening  them,  in  all  humility,  to  the  great  statements  on 
it  which  we  too  glibly  pronounce  judgment,  we  shall  find  them 
u  ;  inevitably  expand.  That  is  what  great  literature  is  for;  not  to 
e  serve  the  cause,  or  meet  the  demands,  of  literary  criticism,  nor 
1)  to  provide  the  scholar  with  a  living,  but  to  distend  and  enlarge 
our  minds,  or  souls.  And  we  can  all,  if  we  so  elect,  allow  our- 
I  selves  to  be  guided  by  Sidney,  by  Pope’s  Essqj>  on  Criticism, 
it  by  Shelley’s  Defence’,  we  can  all  range  whatever  powers  we 
y  possess  by  the  side  of  genius,  and  in  its  cause;  and  the  more  we 

rf  do  this,  the  more  we  shall  find  ourselves  listening  to  its  inner 

7  counsels,  and  sharing  its  aims.  The  choice  is  ours. 
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Wordsworth’s  Revolt  Against  Literature 

ROGER  SHARROCK 

Wordsworth’s  was  a  revolt  of  a  nature  and  importance  which  perhap»  no 
literal^’  revolt  had  before.  It  was  a  revolt  against  Literature,  or  the  literary 
element  in  poetry,  an  assertion  of  the  supreme  value  of  life  at  all  costs  in 
poetry. 

(Helen  Darbishire,  Th*  Poet  Wordsworth  (1950),  p.  35) 

WORDSWORTH’S  revolt  against  the  poetic  diction  of  the 
later  eighteenth  century,  and  the  expository  convenience  of 
this  for  the  purposes  of  the  literary  historian,  have  obscured  the 
more  iconoclastic  notes  of  the  Preface  of  1800.  Miss  Darbishire 
reminds  us  that  the  revolt  was  directed,  not  against  the 
excesses  of  any  one  literary  tradition,  but  against  *the  literary 
element  in  poetry’.  Critics,  readers  and  parodists  of  Words¬ 
worth  have,  of  course,  been  aware  of  the  consequence  of  this 
iconoclasm:  the  aridity  of  poetic  speech  found  in  Lyrical 
Ballads,  and  less  frequently  in  later  poems.  This,  indeed,  has 
become  the  crux  of  Wordsworthian  criticism.  Some  have 
deplored  the  aridity,  and  attributed  to  it  the  bathos  and  prosing 
of  the  less  successful  ballads;  they  have  usually  followed  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  dangerous  implication  that  Wordsworth  is  most  himself 
as  a  poet  when  he  forgets  his  theories.  Remembering  an 
irreverent  sonnet,  we  may  label  them  the  Two  Voices  school  of 
Wordsworth  critics.  Others  have  felt  that  the  theories  did  not 
necessarily  result  in  inferior  poetry;  penetrating  further  towards 
an  understanding  of  his  central  ideas,  they  have  found  some¬ 
thing  of  this  unliterary  starkness  and  simplicity  in  the  highest 
moments  of  his  work.  But  the  critical  principles  involved  have 
remained  unexplored.  If  we  look  again  at  the  more  curious 
passages  in  the  Preface,  where  Wordsworth,  a  poet,  expresses 
a  profound  dissatisfaction  with  literature,  we  can  learn  some 
of  the  reasons  for  both  the  successes  and  failures  among  his 
attempts  to  create  a  poetry  freed  from  literary  shackles. 

The  following  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  passage: 


While  the  Poet  describes  and  imitates  passions,  his  situation 
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is  altogether  slavish  and  mechanical,  compared  with  the 
freedom  and  power  of  real  and  substantial  action  and 
suffering. 

We  start  off,  then,  from  a  radical  pessimism  about  poetry’s 
capacity  for  recording  experience,  and,  as  a  corollary  of  this, 
a  view  of  its  ideal  function  as  photographic^  which  is  in  complete 
contradiction  to  the  creative  view  of  the  poetic  imagination 
developed  elsewhere  by  both  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 
Miss  Darbishire  has  pointed  out  the  paradoxical  character  of 
this  pessimism: 

Has  any  other  poet  at  any  time  held  this  perverse  belief 
that  poetry  has  less  freedom  and  power  to  express  human 
feeling  than  the  human  actors  and  sufferers  themselves 
whose  experience  the  poet  tries  to  render? 

Wordsworth  continues: 

So  that  it  will  be  the  wish  of  the  Poet  to  bring  his  feelings 
near  to  those  of  the  persons  whose  feelings  he  describes, 
nay,  for  short  spaces  of  time,  perhaps,  to  let  himself  slip 
into  an  entire  delusion,  and  even  confound  and  identi^ 
his  own  feelings  with  theirs;  modifying  only  the  language 
which  is  thus  suggested  to  him  by  a  consideration  that  he 
describes  for  a  particular  purpose,  that  of  giving  pleasure 
...  he  will  feel  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  trick  out  or  to 
elevate  nature:  and,  the  more  industriously  he  applies 
this  principle,  the  deeper  will  be  his  faith  that  no  words, 
which  his  fancy  or  imagination  can  suggest,  will  be  to  be 
compared  with  those  which  are  the  emanations  of  reality 
and  truth. 

This  belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  subject  as  it  is  in  nature, 
before  the  poet  begins  to  embellish  it,  is  widespread  in  the 
aesthetic  thought  of  the  romantic  epoch.  As  the  change  in 
taste  during  the  later  eighteenth  century  shifted  attention  from 
the  poem  as  artifact  to  the  aesthetic  experience,  it  became 
convenient  to  consider  poetic  experience  alongside  cognate 
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psychological  phenomena,  the  sublime  feelings  aroused  by 
natural  scenery,  or  the  benevolent  social  instincts  prized  alike 
by  poets  and  moralists.  In  other  words,  the  centre  of  interest 
moved  from  the  poem  as  literary  creation  to  that  ‘poetry’ 
which  may  be  found  in  nature  or  in  sublime  actions.  This 
extension  of  the  term  can  be  found  in  Hazlitt  and  Keats’s 
early  poems: 

Many  people  suppose  that  poetry  is  something  to  be  found 
only  in  books,  contained  in  lines  of  ten  syllables,  with  like 
endings:  but  wherever  there  is  a  sense  of  beauty,  or  power, 
or  harmony,  as  in  the  motion  of  a  wave  of  the  sea,  in  the 
growth  of  a  flower  that  ‘spreads  its  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
and  dedicates  its  beauty  to  the  sun’,  —  there  is  poetry,  in 
its  birth. 

(Hazlitt,  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  Lecture  I) 

But  what  had  made  the  sage  or  poet  write 
But  the  fair  paradise  of  Nature’s  light? 

(Keats,  ‘I  stood  tip-toe’) 

Wordsworth’s  belief  in  the  superiority  of  ‘real  and  substantial 
action  and  suffering’  over  its  rendering  in  verse  bears  some 
relation  to  this  psychological  type  of  poetic  theory;  but  his 
view  is  distinguished  from  it  by  a  deep  pessimism  concerning 
the  adequacy  of  language  as  a  means  of  communication.  The 
view  of  the  ‘poetry  of  nature’  found  in  Hazlitt  and  Keats  is 
expansive  and  inspirational.  The  poet  surveys  a  large  realm 
of  natural  activity  to  which  his  sensitive  responses  hold  the  key. 
But  Wordsworth’s  sense  of  the  poetic  richness  of  nature  is 
balanced  by  a  melancholy  concern  with  the  limitations  of 
language.  While  the  younger  romantics  write  like  visionaries, 
for  whom  there  is  no  problem  of  expression,  because  the  poetry 
of  the  word  is  a  simple  reflection  of  the  poetry  of  the  world,  he 
sp>eaks  as  a  man  nearer  to  the  neo-classical  tradition,  for  whom 
poetry  means  making  in  words;  and,  as  maker,  he  confronts  a 
situation  in  which  the  toob  crumble  in  his  hands. 

A  pessimism  so  bleak  about  the  possibilities  of  poetic  lan¬ 
guage  could  not  be  sustained  for  long  by  any  writer  who  was  to 
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go  on  writing.  One  might  say  that,  though  every  imaginative 
writer  is  liable  to  such  pessimism  at  some  stage  of  the  creative 
process,  creation  takes  place  just  in  proportion  to  his  power  to 
overcome  it  and  break  down  those  materials  of  experience 
which  seem  so  impervious  to  literary  catalysis.  M.  Maurice 
Blanchot  has  recently  suggested  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
linguistic  means  at  his  disposal  —  contempt  for  literature  in  the 
face  of  experience  —  is  in  fact  always  a  prelude  to  the  emergence 
of  an  individual  style.  ^ 

Wordsworth  was  certainly  not  a  consistent  pessimist  about 
language;  he  was  highly  productive,  and  even  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  composition  of  Lyrical  Ballads  he 
was  able  to  write  a  number  of  longish  poems.  Moreover,  apart 
from  this  practical  testimony,  the  Preface  itself  is  not  a  consistent 
statement  of  the  pessimistic  view.  That  view  is  expressed  with 
such  assurance  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  and  its  implica¬ 
tions  are  so  devastating,  that  some  of  Wordsworth’s  departures 
from  it  in  the  course  of  his  general  argument  may  be  considered 
as  in  the  nature  of  evasions,  expedients  called  up  to  temper  the 
harsher  consequences  of  his  beliefs.  However  this  may  be,  the 
statement  about  the  validity  of  poetry  as  a  mode  of  appre¬ 
hending  truth  which  was  added  to  the  Preface  in  1802  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  mere  evasion.  It  is  very  near  to  being  a  flat  con¬ 
tradiction  of  the  anti-literary  argument,  and  it  has  an  air  of 
profound  conviction  about  it  that  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  passages  in  the  Preface.  It  is  introduced  as  an  answer 
to  those  who  would  agree  with  him  in  perceiving  a  gap  between 
human  language  and  human  passion,  but  who  would  do 
nothing  to  bridge  it,  preferring  to  accept  a  state  of  affairs  in 
which  the  poet  is  always  in  the  situation  of  a  translator  ‘who 
does  not  scruple  to  substitute  excellencies  of  another  kind  for 
those  which  are  unattainable  by  him’.  This  ‘would  be  to 
encourage  idleness  and  unmanly  despair’,  for  poetry  is  not  a 
matter  of  artificial  amusement: 

Aristotle,  I  have  been  told,  has  said,  that  Poetry  is  the  most 
philosophic  of  all  writing:  it  is  so:  its  object  is  truth,  not 
individual  and  local,  but  general,  and  operative;  not 
*  Maubicb  BLANcaiOT,  Faux  Pas  (Gallimard,  1943),  pp.  97-107. 
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Standing  upon  external  testimony,  but  carried  alive  into 
the  heart  by  passion;  truth,  which  is  its  own  testimony, 
which  gives  competence  and  confidence  to  the  tribunal  to 
which  it  appeals,  and  receives  them  from  the  same 
tribunal.  Poetry  is  the  image  of  man  and  nature. 

The  contradiction  between  this  view  and  the  earlier  one  it 
especially  prominent  in  the  last  sentence;  we  may  compare  it 
with  an  earlier  phrase,  employing  a  similar  metaphor,  but 
with  a  different  and  pessimistic  intention:  ‘Those  passions, 
certain  shadows  of  which  the  Poet  thus  produces,  or  feels  to  be 
produced  in  himself.’  The  contradiction  may  partly  be 
explained  as  the  result  of  an  emotional  recoil  from  the  nihilisn 
of  the  earlier  viewpoint;  I  use  nihilism  advisedly,  because  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  anyone  would  entertain  such  a 
disbelief  in  the  communicability  of  moral  experience  without 
implying  a  solipsistic  view  of  that  experience  and  a  rejectioa 
of  metaphysical  or  social  patterns  of  any  kind.  But  this  is  not 
the  place  to  consider  the  post-Godwinian  despair  of  the  Guili 
and  Sorrow  period,  intimately  related  though  it  is  to  Words¬ 
worth’s  linguistic  crisis.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  that  the  recofl 
is  justified  by  an  appeal  to  the  traditional  Aristotelian  concep 
tion  of  the  generalizing  power  of  poetry;  the  poet  can  combine 
general  truth  and  its  particular  application,  without  being 
subject  to  the  abstractions  of  the  philosopher  or  the  amoral 
particulars  of  the  historian.  (It  is  the  argument  of  Sidney  and 
Shelley.) 

In  the  context  of  this  passage,  Wordsworth’s  previous  despair 
over  literature  may  be  seen  as  a  creative  despair.  Some  such 
feeling  precedes  the  long  period  of  germination  which  an 
experience  undergoes  in  the  mind,  and  which  is  followed  by 
that  recollection  and  re-creation  described  in  the  most  familiar 
part  of  the  Preface.  In  The  Prelude  and  The  Excursion  he  dis¬ 
coursed  more  fully  on  the  creative  power  of  the  imagination, 
and  developed  a  view  of  it  as  a  plastic  faculty,  intuitively 
ordering  the  raw  material  of  experience,  analogous  to  the 
Kantian  position  of  Coleridge.  This  view  is  foreshadowed  in  the 
1802  addition  on  the  autonomy  of  poetry,  but  as  Garrod  hai 
noted,  the  imagination  is  only  mentioned  twice  in  the  course  of 
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the  Preface’,  and  after  this  passage  the  Preface  again  becomes  a 
document  of  anti-literary  pessimism.  The  whole  Words¬ 
worthian  theory  of  poetic  diction  is  a  concession  to  this  despair: 
it  represents  an  attempt  to  abolish  any  diction,  any  literary 
medium,  in  favour  of  the  only  words  which  can  convey  the 
object  or  experience  as  nakedly  as  possible,  the  words  of  the 
(ffiginal  participants  in  the  action.  ‘What  has  been  thus  far 
said  applies  to  Poetry  in  general;  but  especially  to  those  parts 
composition  where  the  Poet  speaks  through  the  mouths  of 
his  characters . . .  the  dramatic  parts  of  composition  are 
defective,  in  proportion  as  they  deviate  from  the  real  language 
j  (rf  nature.’  The  qualification  of  the  original  battle-cry  of  1798 
(‘the  language  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  society’) 
which  caused  it  to  become  in  1802  ‘a  selection  of  the  language 
really  used  by  men’,  only  emphasizes  his  photographic  (or 
phonographic)  conception  of  the  language  proper  to  poetry. 
For  the  stress  is  upon  the  retention  of  speech,  visual  observa¬ 
tions,  or  states  of  emotion,  not  their  transmutation.  It  is  now 
recognized  that  they  may  be  retained  only  in  part,  and  the 
selection  is  carried  out  by  that  ‘more  lively  sensibility’  which 
alone  distinguishes  the  poet  from  other  men.  We  may  say  that 
this  is  again  a  way  of  admitting  imagination  by  the  back  door; 
but  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  Wordsworth  thought  of  the 
selection  as  belonging  more  to  nature  and  universal  sympathy 
than  to  the  skill  of  the  poet:  the  emotions  behind  the  significant 
I  words  throw  them  into  a  high  light,  and  the  poet  simply  picks 
out  these  significant  commonplaces. 

The  pessimistic,  anti-literary  argument  is  faithfully  adhered 
I  to  in  the  experiments  in  the  first  edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads. 

\  In  poems  like  The  Thom,  The  Last  of  the  Flock,  and  The  Idiot  Boy, 
the  characters  speak  for  themselves:  their  banalities  are  offered 
as  the  safest  mode  of  interpreting  ‘the  great  primary  human 
afiFections’,  and  ‘the  poetry  is  in  the  pity’.  The  Thom  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting,  because  it  is  entirely  dramatic.  Wordsworth 
never  wrote  the  introductory  poem  he  intended  for  it,  and  the 
:  whole  story  of  the  abandoned  woman  is  told,  in  character,  by 
a  market-town  bore,  the  retired  ‘Captain  of  a  small  trading 

I  vessel’.  If  we  remember  this,  we  can  agree  with  Thomas 
Hutchinson  that  the  notorious  lines 
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I’ve  measured  it  from  side  to  side: 

’Tis  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide. 

are  ‘perhaps  the  most  dramatically  fit  and  proper  in  the  whole 
ballad’.  Wordsworth  wanted,  as  he  explains  in  the  note  to  the 
poem  added  in  1800,  ‘to  exhibit  some  of  the  general  laws  by 
which  superstition  acts  upon  the  mind*,  and  he  chose  to  do  this 
through  a  psychological  study  of  a  person  who  is  slow-witted, 
credulous,  and  talkative,  but  therefore  imaginative  (in  the  full 
Coleridgean  sense:  his  unsophisticated  repetitions  ‘produce 
impressive  effects  out  of  simple  elements’).  But  the  real  subject 
of  the  poem,  of  course,  b  the  woman’s  tragedy,  not  the  sea- 
captain’s  superstitious  nature,  though  Wordsworth’s  interest 
in  the  dramatic  vehicle  he  employs,  both  in  the  1800  note  and 
in  the  poem  itself,  has  tended  to  obscure  the  emotional  core  of 
the  work.  The  Thom  is  a  vision  of  desolation  and  alienation 
from  human  society  which  is  similar  to  that  of  other  poems 
about  betrayed  or  unfortunate  women  written  in  the  post- 
Godwinian  period.  But  only  rarely  does  this  emotion  of  utter 
dereliction  stand  out  from  the  dramatized  narration: 
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At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
This  wretched  Woman  thither  goes; 

And  she  is  known  to  every  star. 

And  every  wind  that  blows; 

And  there  beside  the  Thom  she  sits 
When  the  blue  day-light’s  in  the  skies. 

And  when  the  whirlwind’s  on  the  hill. 

Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  still. 

And  to  herself  she  cries, 

‘Oh  misery!  oh  misery! 

Oh  woe  is  me!  oh  misery!’ 

Here  there  is  nothing  in  the  simple  words  which  the  Two 
Voices  school  could  censure  as  bathos;  the  slight  arbitrarines 
of  some  of  the  descriptive  lines  merely  suggests  the  near¬ 
craziness  of  the  woman’s  mind.  But  in  other  stanzas,  except 
for  the  repetition  of  the  stark  refrain,  the  emotion  and  the 
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language  of  the  narrator  fall  out  of  focus;  banality  is  pre¬ 
dominant: 

You’d  say  that  they  were  bent 
With  plain  and  manifest  intent 
To  drag  it  to  the  ground. 

ii 

Oh  me!  ten  thousand  times  I’d  rather 
jl  That  he  had  died,  that  cruel  father. 

^  Old  farmer  Simpson  did  maintain  . . . 

i-  : 

i  And  then  the  wind!  In  faith  it  was 

j  A  wind  full  ten  times  over. 


But  when  Wordsworth  wrote  like  this  in  The  Thom  he  was  not 
turning  to  a  secondary  subject,  the  delineation  of  the  sea- 
captain’s  psychology  by  means  of  his  tricks  of  speech.  The 
sea-captain  with  his  banality  and  repetitions  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  they  provide  the  most  fitting  medium  for  an  experience 
which  defies  language  by  its  tragic  poignancy.  To  quote  Words¬ 
worth’s  note  again:  ‘The  Reader  cannot  be  too  often  reminded 
that  Poetry  is  passion:  it  is  the  history  or  science  of  feelings:  now 
every  man  must  know  that  an  attempt  is  rarely  made  to  com¬ 
municate  impassioned  feelings  without  something  of  an  accom¬ 
panying  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  powers,  or  the 
deficiencies  of  language.’  These  banalities,  which  literary 
criticism  must  consider  as  uncongenial  to  the  pathos  of  the 
subject,  constitute  an  attempt  to  present  the  experience  in  its 
pure  state  without  literary  contamination.  The  verbosity  of  an 
unsophisticated  but  sensitive  narrator  affords  a  well-established 
method  of  presenting  passion  or  emotion,  and  even  intensifying 
it  A  similar  technique  of  clichds  and  repetitions  is  to  be  found 
in  much  American  prose  fiction  of  this  century,  and  especially 
in  Faulkner  and  Hemingway.  When  two  characters  in  a  novel 
by  Faulkner  {Soldiers'  Pay)  enter  a  drug-store  and  ask  the  girl 
behind  the  counter  ‘How  much  is  pie?’  and  she  replies,  ‘Pie  is 
ten  cents’,  the  selected  commonplaces  have  made  a  contribu¬ 
tion  towards  the  required  impression  of  boredom  and  frustration 
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more  effective  than  any  piece  of  literary  evocation.  In  the 
case  of  Hemingway,  the  polished  handling  of  apparently 
incoherent  statements  about  sensations  or  mental  states  has  been 
developed  to  a  high  pitch.  But  the  technique  of  incoherent 
repetition  is  unsuited  to  the  self-conscious  and  intellectual 
narrators;  Wordsworth  does  better  by  choosing  as  narraton 
people  like  the  sea-captain  who  would  really  think  and  talk 
in  commonplaces. 


Again,  in  The  Last  of  the  Flock,  though  the  shepherd’s  story  |  rep 
contains  lines  like  ' 


Oft-times  I  thought  to  run  away; 
For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day. 


the  method  of  unvarnished  statement  bears  fruit  at  the  end  in 
the  moving  simplicity  of: 


Today  I  fetched  it  from  the  rock; 
It  is  the  last  of  all  my  flock. 


In  1798  the  last  lines  of  Old  Man  Travelling  were  as  follows: 


I  asked  him  whither  he  was  bound,  and  what 
The  object  of  his  journey:  he  replied 
That  he  was  going  many  miles  to  take 
A  last  leave  of  his  Son,  a  Mariner, 

W^ho  from  a  Sea-fight  had  been  brought  to  Falmouth, 
And  there  was  dying  in  a  hospital. 


These  lines,  which  (as  George  Sampson  says)  ‘really  spoil  the 
piece’,  spoil  it  according  to  plan,  and  provide  a  striking  example 
of  this  dehberately  naive,  anti-literary  manner.  After  1798 
Wordsworth  became  less  passionately  convinced  of  the  inade¬ 


quacy  of  language,  as  the  successive  revisions  of  Lyrical  Ballads 
show.  In  1800  he  took  away  the  full  force  from  this  magnificent, 
defiant  bathos  by  putting  the  fines  into  direct  speech.  In  later 
editions  he  omitted  them  altogether. 

The  Idiot  Boy  and  Peter  Bell  are  further  examples  of  the  poem 
relying  on  verbose  statements  and  commonplaces  to  achieve 
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truth  to  nature.  The  trouble  is  that  this  bald  realism  ofken  fails 
to  communicate  that  particular  emotional  excitement  which 
u  the  chief  thing  in  the  poems.  Again  there  is  psychological 
analysis:  of  the  illness  of  Susan,  which  so  quickly  disappears 
when  her  curiosity  is  aroused,  and  of  the  superstitious  fears  of 
Peter.  But  this  analysis  is  subordinate  to  the  illustration  of 
elemental  human  experiences,  mother-love  and  the  strange 
innocence  of  the  mentally  deranged  in  The  Idiot  Boy^  guilt  and 
repentance  in  Peter  Bell.  In  the  former  poem,  of  which  Words¬ 
worth  said  that  he  never  wrote  anything  with  so  much  glee,  the 
rhapsodic  babbling  of  the  boy  himself  provides  the  emotional 
centre: 


‘The  Cocks  did  crow  to-whoo,  to-whoo. 

And  the  Sun  did  shine  so  cold.’ 

These  lines  of  fantastic  joy,  which  might  have  come  from  a 
traditional  mad-song,  were  the  point  of  departure  for  Words¬ 
worth’s  glee.  But  the  lyrical  impulse  is  directed  into  anecdote, 
and  our  glimpse  into  the  fancifUl  world  of  the  Boy’s  mind  is 
contained  in,  and  finally  lost  in,  a  narrative  of  external  incident. 
The  poem  is  written  in  the  commonplace  style  prescribed  by 
the  canons  of  moral  realism  laid  down  in  the  Preface: 

She’s  in  a  sad  quandary  . . . 

The  grass  you  almost  hear  it  growing  . . . 

If  Betty  fifty  ponds  should  see  . . . 

Your  Pony’s  worth  his  weight  in  gold  . . . 

The  Idiot  Boy’s  imaginative  freedom  with  words  has  not  been 
allowed  to  affect  the  diction  of  the  poem  as  a  whole;  many 
poets  dealing  sympathetically  with  the  theme  of  insanity  would 
have  made  some  use  of  this  freedom,  but  for  all  its  metrical 
gaiety  and  grotesque  humour,  Wordsworth  has  written  what 
must  be  quite  the  most  sober  poem  about  insanity  in  the 
language.  The  grotesque  element  is  intended,  like  the  irrelevant 
banalities  in  The  Thom,  to  reproduce  a  constituent  of  real  life 
which  cannot  safely  be  omitt^  if  the  genuine  experience  is  to 
be  preserved.  Only  in  certain  stanzas  describing  the  stillness 
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of  the  night  and  the  hooting  of  the  owls  is  the  joyous  emotior 
clarified,  and  this  is  when  the  verse  departs  from  photographic 
realism  and  reveals  Wordsworth’s  individual  sensibility: 

By  this  the  stars  were  almost  gone, 

The  moon  was  setting  on  the  hill. 

So  pale  you  scarcely  looked  at  her: 

The  little  birds  began  to  stir. 

Though  yet  their  tongues  were  still. 

Here  there  is  creative  observation:  we  look  at  the  night  land¬ 
scape  through  the  seeing  eye.  Elsewhere,  obedient  to  tht 
dictates  of  his  theory,  he  dramatizes,  and  deliberately  cultivata 
the  commonplace  sentiments  of  simple  people;  though  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  TTu  Idiot  Boy  is  given  in  his  own  words,  he  is  not  so 
much  the  poet  of  nature  as  its  Alfoxden  correspondent  with  a 
kind  of  folk  personality.  He  denies  himself  the  liberty  of  the 
poet  to  transform  experience  by  imposing  a  pattern  on  it.  Ha 
only  concession  to  literature,  apart  from  these  touches  of 
description,  is  the  metre,  and  certain  repetitive  devices  proper 
to  the  ballad.  We  learn  from  the  Preface  that  he  regarded  metn 
as  something  imposed  on  the  poetic  record  in  order  to  provide 
an  additional  pleasure,  not  as  an  integral  part  of  the  creative 
process. 

Peter  Bell  is  a  Wordsworthian  Ancient  Mariner.  By  surrender¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  supernatural  in  a  way  of  which  Wordsworth 
would  never  have  approved,  Coleridge  was  able  to  create  a 
myth.  Wordsworth  writes  a  psychological  essay  on  the  same 
theme,  guilt  and  purgation,  and  is  at  pains  to  provide  a  natural 
explanation  for  each  of  the  mysterious  phenomena  which  hasten 
the  conversion  of  his  hero.  It  is  his  most  ambitious  exercise  in 
psychological  realism.  Because  of  its  conscious  rejection  of 
Coleridgean  imagination,  it  demonstrates  better  than  any  other 
poem  the  poet’s  obstinate  insistence  on  the  ultimate  value  of 
matter-of-fact. 

These,  then,  and  lesser  poems  like  them,  are  to  the  Two 
Voices  school  Wordsworth’s  failures.  In  examining  them 
afresh  in  the  light  of  his  view  of  poetry  in  1798-1800,  I  do  not 
wish  to  rehabilitate  them,  or  even  to  qualify  the  usual  judgment 
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and  call  them  magnificent  failures.  But  I  think  that  we  may  be 
wrong  if  we  consider  them  failures  as  poems,  and  contrast  them 
with  such  fine  and  unsectarian  poems  of  Wordsworth’s  as 
Michael  and  Tintem  Abbey.  They  should  be  viewed  rather  as 
attempts  to  get  behind  poetry  altogether  and  make  a  photo¬ 
graph  (or  a  recording)  of  the  raw  data  of  human  experience 
which  might  preserve  the  original  emotion.  They  are  in  fact, 
without  quibbling,  absurdities  rather  than  failures:  they  try  to 
overcome  in  words  the  brutal  limitations  of  language  with  its 
inexorable  associations  and  ambiguities.  As  readers  of  poetry 
we  recognize  their  absurdity  and  turn  to  Tintem  Abbey  or  The 
Prelude,  but  there  may  be  times  when  such  a  protest  against  the 
imperfections  of  human  communication  can  be  of  value. 

The  ballads  never  fully  communicate  their  inner  excitement 
because  the  technique  of  commonplaces  is  unable  to  do  justice 
to  it.  But  Wordsworth  is  not  consistent  in  his  application  of  this 
technique,  any  more  than  his  Preface  is  a  consistent  plea  for 
extreme  realism.  In  the  additions  made  to  the  Preface  in  1802 
there  are  suggestions  of  a  more  optimistic  view  of  the  poet’s 
ability  to  mould  and  modify  his  subject-matter.  And  in  many 
early  poems,  notably  in  The  Ruined  Cottage,  we  find  examples  of 
luch  imaginative  modification.  A  narrative  poet  in  the  modem 
period,  who  has  no  mythology  to  draw  on,  can  organize  his 
experience  into  a  pattern  by  selecting  some  object  or  element 
in  it  and  making  it  a  focus  for  all  the  other  elements.  It  thus 
assumes,  not  a  symbolic  function,  but  a  co-ordinating  one. 
Wordsworth  employs  the  device  in  The  Ruined  Cottage  and  in 
Michael,  though  I  think  he  was  unconscious  of  its  implications 
and  possible  repercussions  on  his  anti-literary  theory.  The 
story  of  Michael  is  a  rural  tragedy  similar  to  the  ‘unsuccessful’ 
ballads.  Its  superiority  is  partly  due  to  the  more  dignified 
simplicity  of  his  blank  verse  as  compared  with  the  slightly  arch 
jog-trot  of  the  ballads.  But  it  is  also  more  deeply  moving 
because  at  two  focal  points  the  reader  is  shown  what  the  story 
is  about  in  terms  of  emotion.  In  the  ballads,  factual  simplicity 
has  defeated  itself,  and  we  never  know  what  they  are  about  till 
we  read  the  Preface  and  the  Fenwick  notes:  the  photograph  has 
faded  and  the  emotion  remains  buried  in  brute  experience. 
In  Michael  there  is  poetic  structure.  First,  all  the  emotions 
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connected  with  the  thrifty  couple  and  their  hopes  are  gathered 
up  in  the  description  of  the  cottage  lamp  burning  far  into  the 
night;  oddly  enough,  without  any  intention  of  commenting  on 
the  aesthetic  machinery  of  his  poem,  Wordsworth  actually  calb 
the  light  a  symbol: 


wo 


The  Light  was  famous  in  its  neighbourhood. 

And  was  a  public  Symbol  of  the  life 

The  thrifty  Pair  had  lived.  For,  as  it  chanced. 

Their  Cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 

Stood  single,  with  large  prospect  North  and  South, 

High  into  Easedale,  up  to  Dumnal-Raise, 

And  Westward  to  the  village  near  the  Lake; 

And  from  this  constant  light,  so  regular 
And  so  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 
Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale. 

Both  old  and  young,  was  named  the  evening  star. 


Later,  when  the  story  turns  to  tragedy,  the  focus  of  emotion  is 
again  provided  by  a  tangible  object,  this  time  the  heap  of  stones 
marking  the  unfinished  sheep-fold; 


And  to  that  hollow  Dell  from  time  to  time 
Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  Fold  of  which 
His  flock  had  need.  ’Tis  not  forgotten  yet 
The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 
For  the  Old  Man  —  and  ’tis  believed  by  all 
That  many  and  many  a  day  he  thither  went. 

And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone. 

The  tragic  austerity  of  these  lines  has  been  remarked,  but  not 
their  organic  relation  to  the  earlier  passage.  Note,  however, 
that  both  the  light  and  the  sheep-fold  stand  out  as  eminences: 
the  former  because  it  is  on  a  height,  the  latter  as  a  solitary  pile 
of  stones  in  a  lonely  valley.  The  apparently  prosy  phrase  ‘  ’TTs 
believed  by  all’  brings  out  the  idea  of  a  surrounding  community 
—  sympathizing  equally  in  the  tragedy  of  Michael’s  loss  as  in 
the  visible  symbol  of  his  prosperity. 
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Both  before  and  after  1798  incidents  and  objects  are  used  in 
I  this  manner  to  give  shape  and  dramatic  intensity.  In  contrast, 
00  the  experimental  ballads  sometimes  contain  abortive  symbols 
j],  !  which  arc  never  sufficiently  clarified.  Such  are  the  Thom  it- 
I  iclf,  or  the  hooting  owls  in  The  Idiot  Boy.  In  the  period  when 
!  Wordsworth  was  working  on  The  Prelude  and  examining  the 
growth  of  his  own  poetic  mind  he  came  to  recognize  the  active 
character  of  the  imagination  which  can  ‘build  up  greatest 
I  things  From  least  suggestions’.  The  Prelude  is  perhaps  a  better 
handbook  of  poetics  than  the  Preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads.  Words¬ 
worth  ceased  to  struggle  against  the  necessities  of  poetic 
i  structure  as  his  interest  in  the  cathartic  effects  of  poverty  and 
desolation  gave  way  to  an  interest  in  man  as  a  member  of  a 
community.  But  he  remained  ‘a  cold,  hard,  silent,  practical 
man’,  with  an  unflinching  respect  for  observed  facts;  he  never 
took  the  step  initiated  by  Coleridge,  and  adopted  by  the  second 
generation  of  romantic  poets,  into  a  private  poetic  universe 
governed  by  its  own  laws.  There  may  be  a  ‘visionary  dreariness’ 
about  the  Leechgatherer  and  the  vast  organic  images  which 
“  arc  applied  to  him,  but  they  are  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of 
an  eighteenth-century  moral  poem  on  Resolution  and  Inde¬ 
pendence.  The  elemental  figure,  ‘like  a  huge  Stone’,  is  also  a 
real  person  designed  to  inculcate  a  moral  lesson.  Wordsworth 
stands  outside  the  main  romantic  line  of  development,  because 
his  personal  vision  never  expressed  itself  in  the  creation  of 
myth.  But  in  one  work.  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  he  does  show 
a  consciousness  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  bolder 
I  use  of  the  imaginative  correlative,  in  marked  contrast  to  his 
j  earlier  theoretical  reliance  on  raw  transcripts  of  experience. 

I  The  White  Doe  returns  to  his  earlier  preoccupation  with  the 
ruined  and  desolate,  and  the  peculiar  bond  with  nature  that 
ot  their  misery  establishes.  Emily  has  to  look  on  at  the  destruction 
(A  her  whole  family  in  a  cause  in  which  she  does  not  believe, 
s;  The  White  Doe,  which  remains  by  her  during  her  sorrow,  and 
le  visits  the  churchyard  after  her  death,  is  the  symbol  of  her 

B  submission.  The  Doe  gives  a  palpable  form  to  the  remote, 

ty  stoical  beauty  of  Emily’s  passive  suffering,  which  would  other- 
in  wise  hardly  emerge  from  the  episodic  structure  of  a  verse  tale 
in  the  manner  of  Scott: 
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— ^When  soft!  the  dusky  trees  between 

And  down  the  path  through  the  open  green, 
Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen; 

And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  found 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound. 

Free  entrance  to  the  Church-yard  ground  — 
Comes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam. 

Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow. 

Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 

A  solitary  Doe! 

White  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 

And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven; 

Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  day 
In  sunshine  sailing  far  away, 

A  glittering  ship,  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 
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Throughout  the  poem  the  Doe’s  presence  embodies  the  con¬ 
solation  which  Emily  has  achieved  through  suffering;  now  she  is 
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held  above 

The  infirmities  of  mortal  love; 

Undaunted,  lofty,  calm,  and  stable. 

And  awfully  impenetrable. 

Her  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  the  abandoned  heroines  of 
the  Lyrical  Ballads^  or  of  Margaret  in  The  Ruined  Cottage,  but  it 
is  clearer  and  more  satisfying  because  a  poetic  fiction  does 
something  to  create  a  bridge  between  its  ‘awful  impenetrabil¬ 
ity’  and  the  reader.  That  Wordsworth  was  fully  conscious  ol 
the  function  performed  by  the  Doe  is  shown  by  his  words  to 
J.  T.  Coleridge  in  1836: 
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The  true  action  of  the  poem  was  spiritual  —  the  subduing 
of  the  will,  and  all  inferior  passions,  to  the  perfect  purifying 
and  spiritualizing  of  the  intellectual  nature;  while  the  Doe, 
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by  connection  with  Emily,  is  raised,  as  it  were,  from  its 
mere  animal  nature  into  something  mysterious  and  saint- 
like.‘ 
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In  a  letter  to  Coleridge  written  immediately  after  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  poem,  Wordsworth  had  said:  ‘The  principle  of 
action  in  all  the  characters . . .  was  throughout  imaginative; . . . 
all  action  (save  the  main  traditionary  tragedy)  . . .  was  fine¬ 
spun  and  inobtrusive,  consonant  in  this  to  the  principle  from 
which  it  flowed  . . .  Emily  is  intended  to  be  honoured  and  loved 
for  what  she  endures.’*  The  drama  of  the  emotions  had  been 
advocated  as  an  ideal  by  Wordsworth  when  he  distinguished 
the  Lyrical  Ballads  from  the  popular  poetry  of  the  day  on  the 
grounds  that  ‘the  feeling  therein  developed  gives  importance 
to  the  action  and  situation’,  and  not  the  other  way  about.  But 
without  some  imaginative  symbol  or  focus  the  feeling  in  the 
ballads  remains  too  fine-spun  to  communicate  its  importance 
to  the  action. 

Wordsworth’s  poetic  practice  in  Michael,  Resolution  and 
Independence,  and  The  White  Doe,  shows  that,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  he  could  resolve  the  difficulty  latent  in  his  theory  and 
demonstrated  in  the  experimental  ballads.  The  devastating 
psychological  experience  which  he  underwent  between  1793 
and  1 796  left  him  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  was  hostile  to  literary 
art  and  intent  only  on  the  contemplation  of  ‘real  and  sub¬ 
stantial  action  and  suffering’.  Literature  might  be,  at  its  worst, 
mere  embroidery,  at  its  best  a  high-minded  escape  from  the 
facts  of  the  human  situation.  But  he  wished  to  share  his  con¬ 
templation  with  the  widest  possible  audience;  and  his  medita¬ 
tions  on  the  problem  of  language  led  him  to  plan  a  poetry  which 
should  dispense  with  all  social  and  literary  associations,  and 
present  ‘the  thing  itself’.  Unfortunately,  the  significance  of 
the  situations  he  wished  his  readers  to  contemplate  lay  in  com¬ 
plexes  of  emotion  which  the  method  of  anti-literary  realism  was 
able  to  communicate  only  in  fragments.  In  criticizing  the 
‘unsuccessful’  ballads  one  is  often  tempted  to  talk,  not  about  the 
texts,  but  about  the  poems  Wordsworth  might  have  written  had 


*  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth  (1851),  II,  p.  31 1. 
'  Letters  of  the  Middle  Years,  cd.  by  E.  de  Seungourt  (1937),  I,  p.  197. 
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he  given  his  imagination  full  play;  as  Mr.  J.  G.  Smith  says, 
Legouis’  account  of  Peter  Bell  is  more  interesting  than  the  poem 
itself.  When  he  returned  from  reportage  and  the  dramatic 
ballad  to  a  restrained  handling  of  the  imaginative  symbol,  the 
difficulty  was  removed.  Michael  and  The  White  Doe  are  self- 
contained:  the  emotions  they  deploy  are  imaginatively 
realized  within  the  poem,  and  there  is  no  need  to  look  to  other 
poems  for  a  commentary. 

Wordsworth’s  statement  about  the  spiritualizing  function  of 
the  W’hite  Doe  is  a  far  cry  from  his  earlier  realism.  It  adum¬ 
brates  the  symbolist  aesthetic  of  the  later  nineteenth  century, 
so  much  more  clearly  anticipated  in  The  Ancient  Mariner.  The 
poetic  movement  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  has 
carried  the  exploration  of  symbols  a  stage  further.  But  this 
movement,  like  that  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  began  with 
a  revolt  against  literature: 

Objectivity  and  again  objectivity  . . .  nothing  —  nothing 
that  you  couldn’t,  in  some  circumstances,  in  the  stress  of 
some  emotion,  actually  say.  Every  literaryism,  every 
book-word,  fritters  away  a  scrap  of  the  reader’s  patience, 
a  scrap  of  his  sense  of  your  sincerity.  When  one  really 
thinks  and  feels  one  stammers  with  simple  speech. 

(Ezra  Pound  to  Harriet  Monroe,  Jan.  1915)* 

The  last  sentence  echoes  Wordsworth’s  belief  about  his  ideal 
rustics.  But  Pound  had  in  mind  his  own  thinking  and  feeling, 
and  he  wanted  from  the  start  to  create  poetry;  he  was,  after  aU, 
optimistic  about  language.  Wordsworth,  with  a  northern 
obstinacy  of  purpose,  turned  his  face  away  from  the  poetry  to 
the  pity,  and  relied  for  a  time  on  the  commonplaces  by  which 
most  people  give  vent  to  their  emotions.  It  seems  almost 
grudgingly  that  he  allowed  his  imagination  to  exercise  its  plastic 
power  on  the  hallowed  substance  of  ordinary  lives. 

*  Thi  LtOtrs  of  Etra  Pound,  ed.  D.  D.  Paige  (1950),  p.  gi. 
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Elements  of  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Prose  Style 

ROGER  DATALLER 

THE  complexity  of  D.  K.  Lawrence’s  prose  style,  involving  as  it 
does  the  intuitional  nature  of  his  genius,  remains  one  of  the 
literary  problems  of  our  time.  Mr.  Eric  Bentley  observes  that 
no  modem  writer  has  so  well  succeeded  in  covering  up  his  traces, 
but  that  is  true  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Primarily  it  is  possible, 
by  examining  the  process  of  his  early  training  to  recognize  the 
source  of  his  quite  remarkable  perception  —  the  quality  of 
seeing  things,  sharply,  clearly,  immediately,  apparently  for  the 
first  time;  and  secondly,  the  integration  of  this  sensibility  with 
content  and  style.  The  clues  are  scattered  throughout  his 
writings:  in  the  Phoenix  collection  of  essays,  for  example,  in 
Collected  Articles,  and  in  the  body  of  his  fiction.  It  is  the  purp>ose 
of  this  essay  to  concentrate  upon  the  origin  of  this  perception, 
and  the  manner  with  which  it  was  applied. 


While  Lawrence’s  father  was  a  life-long  miner,  there  is  no 
evidence  at  all  that  his  son  ever  entered  the  pit.*  The  brief 
scene  underground,  described  in  Sons  and  Lovers,  could  well 
have  been  based  upon  scraps  of  mining  conversation;  but  the 
effect  of  living  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  a  mining 
community,  and  at  home  with  one  who  so  thoroughly  identified 
himself  with  his  work  (‘My  father  loved  the  mine’),  had  import¬ 
ant  psychological  consequences.  It  was  not  only  the  element  of 
darkness  in  which  as  a  child  Lawrence  announced  that  he  lived, 
and  which  he  derived  from  the  mine  (‘These  men  are  passionate 
enough,  sensuous,  dark  —  God,  how  all  my  boyh(^  comes 


*  It  it  conceivable  that  he  saw  the  inside  of  the  ‘day*hole’  described  in  Tht  Lost 
Gwt. 
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back!’);  but  also  a  sense  of  mining  perception  remarkable  as  a 
phenomenon  only  to  those  who  have  never  lived  in  mining 
communities.  This  perception  is  implicit  in  the  evidence  of  the 
many  underground  workers  who  have  turned  to  autobiog^raphy, 
A  Nottinghamshire  collier  writes: 

Many  a  summers  day  I  have  seen  him  [the  miner]  sit  until 
the  very  last  minute  in  the  sun  on  the  pit  bank.  Every 
minute  he  is  losing  money  as  he  sits  there;  but  it  is  hard  to 
drag  oneself  to  the  pit  shaft  when  the  sun  is  bright,  and  the 
larks  are  singing  over  the  pit  sidings.^ 
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Or  a  miner  from  Durham  on  approaching  the  pit: 


The  morning  air  is  exhilarating;  the  flowers  in  the  little 
gardens  so  fragrant,  the  twittering  of  the  sparrows  sweet 
music  —  why,  the  very  long  commonplace  colliery  streets 
seem  almost  beautiful.  And  you  are  going  to  the  pit.  That 
is  more  than  going  down  to  the  deeps  of  darkness;  it  means 
more  than  toil  and  sweat;  you  are  about  to  become  part 
of  a  vast  mechanism  which  sets  the  pace  and  subord¬ 
inates  the  will  until  you  are  part  of  it.  Never  does  the 
scent  of  flowers  possess  you,  never  does  the  sky  seem  so 
beautiful,  and  the  birds  so  much  to  be  envied,  as  on  such  a 
morning.* 


But  the  reluctance  with  which  the  miner  plunges  into  con¬ 
strictive  depth,  is  balanced  by  that  exciting  counterpart,  when 
after  hours  of  dust  and  darkness,  he  swings  once  again  to  the 
surface.  The  cage  lifts  to  the  platform,  and  on  the  instant,  for 
there  is  no  preliminary  twilight,  he  blinks  in  the  face  of  day.  It 
is  a  moment  of  intense  revelation  —  the  pit-head  buildings, 
the  surrounding  fields  and  trees,  every  brick,  every  blade  of 
grass  in  multi-minute  etching,  illuminated  as  by  a  lightning 
flash.  The  rain  composed  of  a  myriad  drops,  the  sunshiiK 
shadowed  and  patterned  in  a  thousand  intricate  forms,  lingen 
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*  G.  A.  W.  Tomunson,  M  iner,  p.  g6. 


*  J.  Lawson,  A  Mm's  Life,  p.  126. 
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in  the  mind,  until  it  becomes  a  quality  of  vision  itself,  the  yearn¬ 
ing  of  which  Tomlinson  and  Lawson  have  spoken.  That 
Lawrence  apprehended  this  intense  consciousness,  that  imagin¬ 
atively  he  drew  upon  it,  absorbed  it,  transformed  it,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  Somers  in  Kangaroo,  has  ‘the  alert  instinct  of  the 
common  people,  the  instinctive  knowledge  of  what  his  neigh¬ 
bour  was  wanting  and  thinking  . . .’  Directly,  the  experience  is 
conveyed  by  Alvina  Houghton’s  return  to  the  surface  after  a 
t  visit  to  her  father’s  little  pit  of ‘Throttle  Ha’penny’: 

When  she  was  up  on  the  earth  again  she  blinked  and  peered 
at  the  earth  in  amazement.  What  a  pretty  luminous  place 
!  it  was,  carved  in  substantial  luminosity.  What  a  strange 
and  lovely  place,  bubbling  iridescent-golden  on  the  surface 
of  the  underworld.  Iridescent-golden  —  could  anything 
be  more  fascinating!  Like  lovely  glancing  surface  on  flmd 
pitch.  But  a  velvet  surface.  A  velvet  surface  of  golden 
light,  velvet-pile  of  gold  and  pale  luminosity,  and  strange 
beautiful  elevations  of  houses  and  trees,  and  depressions  of 
I  fields  and  roads,  all  golden  and  floating  like  atmospheric 
majolica.  Never  had  the  common  ugliness^  of  Woodhouse 
seemed  so  entrancing.  She  thought  she  had  never  seen 
such  beauty  —  a  lovely  luminous  majolica,  living  and 
i  palpitating,  the  glossy,  svelte  world-surface,  the  exquisite 
I  face  of  all  the  darkness.  It  was  like  a  vision.* 

j  The  ecstacy  with  which  Alvina  beheld  the  world  again,  a  world 
transformed,  was  one  that  the  miner,  inured  by  habit  and 
j  discipline,  displayed  through  contemplation.  Lawrence  speaks 
of  the  miner’s ‘instinct  of  beauty’.  Very  often  he  had  a  genuine 
love  of  flowers.  ‘Fve  seen  many  a  collier  stand  in  his  back 
garden  looking  down  at  a  flower  with  that  odd,  remote  sort  of 
contemplation  which  shows  a  real  awareness  of  the  presence  of 
beauty.  It  would  not  be  admiration,  or  joy,  or  delight,  or  any 
of  those  things  which  so  often  have  a  root  in  the  possessive 
instinct.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  contemplation  which  shows  the 
mdpient  artist.’* 

It  was  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  Lawrence  turned  to 

'  Tht  Lost  Girl,  p.  56.  *  Photmx,  p.  415. 
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drawing.  He  received  no  training  as  an  artist,  but  before  ever 
he  wrote  a  line,  he  devoted  himself  to  copying  pictures,  maga> 
zine  illustrations,  and  sometimes  photographs.  ‘Hours  and 
hours  of  intense  concentration,  inch  by  inch  progress,  in  a 
method  entirely  wrong  —  and  yet  these  copies  of  mine  managed, 
when  they  were  finished,  to  have  a  certain  something  that 
delighted  me:  a  certain  glow  of  life  which  was  beauty  to  me  . . . 
Even  if  you  only  copy  a  banal  reproduction  of  an  old  bridge, 
some  sort  of  keen,  delighted  awareness  of  the  old  bridge  or  of  iti 
atmosphere,  or  the  image  it  has  kindled  inside  you,  can  get  over 
on  to  the  paper  and  give  a  certain  touch  of  life  to  a  banal  con¬ 
ception. Later,  he  copied  water  colour  artists,  always  by  the 
same  inexpert  method,  but  in  the  end  developing  what  he 
termed  his  ‘visionary  awareness’. 

And  profoundly,  the  feel  of  earth  also.  Roaming  the  country¬ 
side  a  miner  would  scrutinize  the  land  in  terms  of  depth  and 
contour,  marking  the  ‘fault’,  the  interruption  of  strata,  which 
later  he  might  meet  underground.  No  living  worker  was  more 
bound  to  earth  —  earth  the  great  source  of  law  —  a  prere¬ 
quisite  that  Lawrence  responded  to  so  thoroughly  in  Thomai 
Hardy:  ‘Putting  aside  his  metaphysic,  which  must  alwayi 
obtrude  when  he  thinks  of  people,  and  turning  to  the  earth,  to 
landscape,  then  he  is  true  to  himself.  Always  he  must  start 
from  the  earth  . .  .’*  Such  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  Tk 
Return  of  the  Native.  ‘What’,  continues  Lawrence,  ‘is  the  real 
stuff  of  tragedy  in  the  book?  It  is  the  Heath.  It  is  the  primitive, 
primal  earth,  where  the  instinctive  life  heaves  up.  There  in  the 
deep,  rude  stirring  of  the  instincts,  there  was  the  reality  that 
worked  the  tragedy  . . .  Here  is  the  deep,  black  source  from 
whence  all  these  little  contents  of  lives  were  drawn.’ 

The  link  between  the  two  writers  need  not  be  further  stressed 
What  the  Heath  was  to  Hardy,  so  was  the  Mine  to  Lawrence, 
imparting  a  focus,  a  swift  bright  order  of  sight,  a  swooping  to 
the  depths,  a  soaring  into  the  sunlight,  dichotomy  peculiar  to 
the  Eastwood  environment. 
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Interwoven  with  this  intensely  visual  attitude,  we  mark  the 

*  Assorted  ArtkUs,  pp.  168-9.  *  Phoenix,  p.  480. 
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/tt  I  mse  of  touch,  of  handling  things.  For  Lawrence  —  as  for  so 
5a*  I  many  others  of  his  class  —  home  meant  social  obligation.  There 
nd  was  bread  to  be  baked  (one  might  assist  in  that),  boots  and 
1  a  j  brasses  to  shine,  toast  and  tea  to  make,  socks  to  dam,  floors  to 
ed,  scrub.  In  the  later  Lawrence  these  evidences  of  self-reliance 
lat  (he  even  turned  to  the  making  of  furniture)  are  regarded  quite 
. .  erroneously  as  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  artist,  when  indeed  it  was 
ge,  the  heritage  of  his  childhood.  However  wrong  Lawrence  went 
“its  !  about  other  things  his  characters  at  work  are  entirely  convinc- 
vcr  ing.  Virginia  Woolf  indicated  the  necessity  of  a  room  of  one’s 
30-  t  own,  a  sanctum,  where  isolated  from  the  stress  of  family  life,  a 
the  person  could  think  creatively.  But  Lawrence  is  an  example  of 
he  the  advantage  of  not  having  a  room  of  one’s  own,  of  sharing  in 
I  lull  the  family  life.  One  has  only  to  compare,  for  instance,  the 
ly- !  account  of  the  dinner  given  by  Mrs.  Ramsay  to  her  family  and 
md  !  guests  in  To  the  Lighthouse,  with  a  meal  in  one  of  Lawrence’s 
ich  j  novels  —  Lilly,  for  example,  making  tea  for  Aaron  in  AarorCs 
ore  Rod—* to  realize  that  Mrs.  Ramsay’s  relation  to  the  viands  was 
:re* ;  only  a  vicarious  one,  the  real  preparation  and  pride  of  accom- 
nas  plishment  being  with  the  maid  behind  the  scenes,  whereas,  even 
ayi  in  the  act  of  making  tea  with  Lawrence,  we  share  the  scene  in  a 
,  to  directly  conveyed  experience.  Mrs.  Woolf,  for  all  her  sensibility, 
tart  was  the  prisoner  of  her  own  economic  independence.  An 
Tk  dement  of  scarcity  intensifies  value.  Consider  the  care  with 
real  which  Mrs.  Morel  spends  a  few  pence  upon  a  flowered  dish, 
ive,  and  the  pleasure  that  its  simple  decoration  brings  to  herself  and 
the  Paul.  To  Virginia  Woolf,  domestic  work  was  a  burden.  (She 
hat '  would  claim  that  being  unable  to  cut  up  butchers  meat 
•omj  efiBciently,  it  was  far  better  for  her  to  stick  to  her  writing.) 

To  Lawrence,  these  presumably  commonplace  tasks  were  the 
sed.  warp  and  woof  of  experience.  How  deeply  implanted  this 
tice,i  necessity  was  we  find  in  his  essay  on  The  Education  of  the 
I  to|  People: 
r  to 

From  earliest  childhood,  let  us  have  independence 
j  and  self  dependence.  Every  child  to  do  all  it  can  for 
itself,  clean  its  own  boots,  brush  and  fold  its  own  clothes, 
the  fetch  and  carry  for  itself,  mend  its  own  stockings,  boy  and 
girl  alike,  patch  its  own  garments,  and  as  soon  as  possible. 
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make  as  well  as  mend  for  itself.  Men  and  women  are 
happy,  and  children  the  same.^ 

This,  which  at  first  hearing  may  seem  like  an  echo  from  Emik^ 
derives  not  from  Rousseau  at  all,  but  from  the  springs  of  East- 
wood  life.  ‘Self  dependence  is  independence.’  He  continues, 
‘To  be  free  one  must  be  self  sufficient,  particularly  in  small, 
material,  personal  matters.’  Then: 


The  actual  doing  of  things  is  in  itself  a  joy.  If  I  wash  the 
dishes,  1  learn  a  quick,  light  touch  of  china  and  earthen-  S 
ware,  the  feel  of  it,  the  weight  and  roll  and  poise  of  it,  the  ma 
peculiar  hotness,  and  quickness,  or  slowness  of  its  surface,  cru 
I  am  in  the  middle  of  an  infinite  complexity  of  motions  and 
adjustments  and  quick  apprehensive  contacts.  Nimbk 
faculties  hover  and  play  along  my  nerves,  the  primal  con¬ 
sciousness  is  alive  in  me.* 


Here  is  the  touchstone  of  Lawrence’s  style.  Transformed 
into  fiction  it  becomes  impressive  indeed,  for  in  it  we  see  the 
interfusing  of  intense  sensibility  with  the  concrete  world,  of  the 
inner  with  the  outer  reality.  It  is  this  capacity,  this  intuitive 
integration  of  an  ‘infinite  complexity  of  motions  and  adjust¬ 
ments’  that  imparts  to  Lawrence’s  work  a  finer,  almost  poetical, 
texture,  so  that  when  the  normal  occupations  of  cottage  or 
farmhouse  are  indicated,  we  are  conscious  of  meaning  much 
deeper  than  would  appear  upon  the  surface.  Take  the  episode 
in  The  White  Peacock^  when  Lettie  after  her  rejection  of  George, 
visits  the  farm  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  shares  the  labour  of 
making  mincemeat.  They  are  peeling  apples.  George  is  stoning 
raisins: 

She  went  to  the  table,  and  occupied  one  side  with  her 
apple  peeling.  George  had  not  spoken  to  her.  So  she 
said: 

‘I  won’t  help  you,  George,  because  I  don’t  like  to  feel  my 


*  Phomx,  p.  649. 


*  Phoenix,  p.  650. 
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fingers  so  sticky,  and  because  I  love  to  see  you  so  domestic¬ 
ated.’ 

‘You’ll  enjoy  the  sight  a  long  time,  then,  for  these  things 
are  numberless.’ 

‘You  should  eat  one  now  and  then  —  I  always  do.’ 

‘If  I  ate  one  I  should  eat  the  lot.’ 

‘Then  you  will  give  me  your  one.’ 

He  passed  her  a  handful  without  speaking. 

‘That  is  too  many,  your  mother  is  looking.  Let  me  just 
finish  this  apple.  There,  I’ve  broken  the  peel!’ 

She  swings  the  curling  strip  of  peel,  so  that  when  it  falls  it 
may  indicate  the  initials  of  her  lover.  The  father,  crudely, 
cruelly  humorous,  suggests  that  it  indicates  G: 

‘George,’  said  Emily  sharply,  ‘you’re  leaving  nothing  but 
the  husks.’ 

He  too  was  angry. 

‘And  he  would  fain  fill  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the 
swine  did  eat,’  he  said  quietly,  taking  a  handful  of  the  fruit 
that  he  had  picked,  and  putting  some  in  his  mouth.  Emily 
snatched  away  the  basin. 

‘Its  too  bad,’  she  said. 

‘Here,’  said  Lettie,  handing  him  an  apple  she  had  peeled. 
‘You  may  have  an  apple,  greedy  boy.’ 

He  took  it  and  looked  at  it.  Then  a  malicious  smile 
twinkled  in  his  eyes  —  and  he  said: 

‘If  you  give  me  the  apple,  to  whom  will  you  give  the  peel?’ 
‘The  swine,’  she  said,  as  if  she  had  only  understood  his  first 
reference  to  the  Prodigal  Son.  He  put  the  apple  on  the 
table. 

‘Don’t  you  want  it?’  she  said. 

‘Mother,’  he  said  comically,  as  if  jesting,  ‘she  is  offering  me 
the  apple  like  Eve.’ 

Like  a  flash,  she  snatched  the  apple  from  him,  hid  it  in  her 
skirts  a  moment,  looking  at  him  with  dilated  eyes,  and  then 
she  flung  it  in  the  fire.  She  missed,  and  the  father  leaned 
forward  and  picked  it  off  the  hob  saying: 

‘The  pigs  may  as  well  have  it.  You  were  slow,  George  — 
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when  a  lady  offers  you  a  thing  you  don’t  have  to  make 
mouths.’ ‘ 

The  subtle  undertones  of  this  passage,  in  which  the  whole 
theme  of  The  White  Peacock  is  displayed,  are  worthy  of  the 
closest  consideration;  the  concentration  of  fact  and  symbol,  the 
emotional  tension  of  the  Lettie-George  relationship  revealed  in 
casual,  almost  flippant  conversation,  yet  pregnant  as  a  poem. 
Without  the  stoning  of  the  raisins,  the  peeling  of  the  apples, 
where  would  it  be? 

No  less  significant,  and  much  more  closely  identified  with 
Lawrence’s  early  domestic  training  is  the  incident  in  Sons  and 
Lovers,  when  Mrs.  Morel,  visiting  the  market,  leaves  the  bread 
in  the  oven  to  be  attended  to  by  Paul.  Miriam  and  Beatrice 
enter.  Beatrice,  a  lively  piece,  to  Miriam’s  constrained  disgust, 
rags  the  not  unresponsive  Paul.  He  lights  his  cigarette  at  that 
of  Beatrice,  ‘his  eyes  trembling  with  mischief,  and  his  full, 
almost  sensual  mouth  quivering,’  and  Beatrice  gives  him  a  little 
kiss  on  the  cheek.  But  they  have  quite  forgotten  the  bread. 

‘By  Jove,’  he  cried,  flinging  open  the  oven  door.  Out 
puffed  the  bluish  smoke  and  a  smell  of  burnt  bread. 

‘Oh,  golly!’  cried  Beatrice,  coming  to  his  side.  He  crouched 
before  the  oven,  and  she  peered  over  his  shoulder.  ‘This 
is  what  comes  of  the  oblivion  of  love,  my  boy.’ 

Paul  was  ruefully  removing  the  loaves.  One  was  burnt 
black  on  the  hot  side;  another  was  as  hard  as  a  brick.  He 
set  the  doors  open  to  blow  away  the  smell  of  burned  bread. 
Beatrice  grated  away,  puffing  her  cigarette,  knocking  the 
charcoal  off  the  poor  loaf. 

‘My  word,  Miriam!  you’re  in  for  it  this  time,’  said  Beatrice. 
‘I?’  exclaimed  Miriam  in  amazement. 

‘You’d  better  be  gone  when  his  mother  comes  in.  I  know 
why  King  Alfred  burned  the  cakes.  . . 

Later,  Paul  surveys  the  burnt  loaf  sadly: 

‘It’s  a  mess,’  he  said. 

*  Tht  WhiU  Ptacock,  pp.  103-5. 
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‘But,*  answered  Miriam  impatiently,  ‘what  is  it,  after  all  — 
twopence  ha’penny.’ 

‘Yes,  but  it’s  the  mater’s  precious  baking,  and  she’ll  take 
it  to  heart.  However,  its  no  good  bothering.’ 

So  Mrs.  Morel  returns,  and  discovers  the  offending  loaf: 

‘I  forgot  the  bread,  mother,’  he  said. 

There  was  no  answer  from  the  other  woman. 

‘Well,’  he  said,  ‘it’s  only  two  pence  ha’penny.  I  can  pay 
you  for  that.’ 

Being  angry,  he  put  three  pennies  on  the  table,  and  slid 
them  towards  his  mother.  She  turned  away  her  head.  Her 
mouth  was  shut  tightly.* 

A  moment  or  two  later  she  announces  that  she  knows  why  the 
bread  was  spoilt  —  because,  of  course,  he  had  been  engrossed 
with  Miriam!  The  primal  pride  of  a  working  class  housewife’s 
baking,  the  prerequisite  of  all,  her  bread,  and  the  profound 
annoyance  that  this  should  have  been  spoilt,  is  interwoven 
with  the  Miriam  issue.  Paul  has  committed  the  almost  unfor¬ 
givable  sin,  that  of  charcoaled  bread,  and  united  with  this  is 
the  unforgivable  Miriam  intrusion.  And  even  more  subtly, 
Miriam’s  suggestion  that  the  loaf  is  worth  not  more  than  two 
pence  halfpenny,  as  though  the  payment  of  money  could  wipe 
out  the  disaster  that  has  come  upon  them.  It  is  Miriam’s 
contemptuous  twopence  halfpenny  —  tendered  by  Paul  —  that 
is  rejected,  and  we  are  not  surprised  when  this  leads  to  her 
rejection  in  the  poignantly  moving  scene  that  follows. 

Discussing  the  relationship  of  Tom  Brangwen  and  the  child 
Anna  in  The  Rainbow^  Dr.  F.  R.  Leavis  has  compared  the 
associational  values  of  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  work  with  those  of 
George  Eliot,  the  peculiar  quality  that  makes  Lawrence’s 
writing  more  compulsive  than  hers.  ‘Nor  could  she  have  evoked 
with  that  sensuous  immediacy  the  change  to  the  wet  night 
(“The  child  was  suddenly  still,  shocked,  finding  the  rain  on  its 
ftce  and  the  darkness.”)  and  then  to  the  other  world  of  the 
lantem-lit  and  warm-smelling  bam,  full  of  the  tranquillizing 

*  Sons  and  Lovors,  pp.  206-10. 
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wonder  of  its  strangeness,  when  Brangwen  goes  with  the  child 
in  his  arms  to  feed  the  cows.’*  Part  of  that  sensuous  immediacy, 
was  not  only  in  terms  of  ‘mother’,  ‘shawl’,  ‘chapel’,  as  Dr. 
Leavis  indicates,  but  also  from  the  habit  of  doing  things, 
Carrying  fodder  to  stabled  cattle  (Lawrence  must  have  done 
this  often  at  the  Haggs)  involves  a  slight  trickle  of  chop  from 
the  pan  —  for  one  always  tends  to  overload  —  a  detail  of 
narrative  that  could  only  have  been  inserted  by  one  who  had 
performed  the  operation.  So  Tom  spills  the  fodder.  He  rests 
the  pan  on  the  manger  before  tilting  (one  always  does  that), 
and  when  the  task  is  done  sits  for  a  moment  or  two  on  the  bc« 
in  the  calmly  breathing  peace  of  the  stable,  listening  to  the 
snuffing  of  the  animals  and  the  ripple  of  links  through  the 
tethering  ring. 

Within  this  field  of  integrated  sensibility,  Lawrence  is  superb. 
He  fails  only  when  he  essays  a  situation  completely  alien  to  his 
own  experience,  as  in  the  case  of  Birkin  driving  a  motor  car 
(in  IVofnen  in  Love)  by  night,  through  unfamiliar  roads  m 
Sherwood  Forest: 

He  sat  still  like  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  driving  the  car.  He 
felt  as  if  he  were  seated  in  immemorial  potency,  like  the 
great  carven  statues  of  real  Egypt,  as  real  and  as  fulfilled 
with  subtle  strength,  as  these  are,  with  a  vague  inscrutable 
smile  on  the  lips . . .  They  ran  on  in  silence.  But  with  a  sort 
of  second  consciousness  he  steered  the  car  towards  a 
destination.* 

The  integration  here  b  false.  Lawrence  never  drove  a  car.  It 
is  obvious  that  he  had  never  driven  a  car  by  night  in  Sherwood 
Forest.  One  doesn’t  steer  by  headlights  down  leafy  tracks  and 
lanes  ‘with  a  sort  of  second  consciousness’.  It  can’t  be  done, 
not  even  by  resuscitated,  subtly  smiling  Pharaohs.  Lawrence 
retained  the  customary  impression  of  the  non-driver,  that 
handling  a  car  by  night  involves  merely  the  switching  on  of 
headlights,  and  the  turning  of  a  wheel. 

More  elaborately,  the  failure  of  Lawrence  with  unfamiliar 
material  is  set  out  in  the  many  pages  of  The  Plumed  Serpent,  where 

*  ScTutwy,  Winter,  1951-52.  *  IVomen  in  Loot,  p.  335. 
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Id  I  the  assumption  of  ritualistic  clothing,  food,  ablutions,  becomes 
frankly  a  bore.  Being  what  he  was,  he  had  to  do  the  job 
It.  thoroughly,  pegging  desperately  with  lifeless  material.  Adapted 
[s.  from  Mexican  folk-lore.  The  Plumed  Serpent  is  a  grafting  on,  an 
ne  elaborate  pastiche,  a  curiosity  of  creative  endeavour,  the  grim 
Q  warning  of  a  hag-ridden  thesis. 

of  But  Lawrence  lapsed  seldom.  The  true  note  is  struck  in  the 
kJ  Lilly-Aaron  relationship,  the  rubbing  of  the  sick  Aaron  with 
jtj  oils  ‘as  mothers  do  their  babies’,  and  the  domestic  economy  of 
t)|  the  little  man: 
ox 

he  Lilly’s  skilful  housewifery  always  irritated  Aaron:  it  was  so 

he  I  self-sufficient.  But  the  most  irritating  of  all  was  the  little 

man’s  unconscious  assumption  of  priority.  Poor  Lilly  was 
b.  i  actually  unaware  that  he  assumed  this  quiet  predominance 

lii  over  others.  He  mashed  the  potatoes,  he  heated  the  plates, 

ar  he  warmed  the  red  wine,  he  whisked  the  eggs  into  the  milk 

in  pudding,  and  served  his  visitor  like  a  housemaid  . . . 

At  last  the  meal  was  ready.  Lilly  drew  the  curtains, 
switched  off  the  central  light,  put  the  green  shaded 
iie  electric  light  on  the  table,  and  the  two  men  drew  up  to 
he  f  the  meal.  It  was  good  food,  well  cooked  and  hot.  Certainly 
ed  Lilly’s  hands  were  no  longer  clean:  but  it  was  clean  dirt, 
)le  as  he  said. ^ 

a  ‘Clean  dirt’,  the  broad,  but  somehow  subtle  distinction  of  those 
:  who  work  with  their  hands. 

Thus  Lawrence  is  most  himself,  and  consequendy  at  his  finest 
It  I  point  as  a  creative  artist,  when  intuitively  his  training,  practic¬ 
ed  1  ally  domestic,  and  Nonconformistly  cultural,  is  at  one  with  his 
nd  lubject.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  —  from  ill-health,  and  a 
ae,  [  greater  necessity  to  call  upon  the  services  of  others,  passing  as  he 
ice  f  from  one  hotel  to  another,  in  an  atmosphere  of  angry  or 
lat  baffled  resignation  (the  period  of  Pansies)  —  the  close  texture  of 
of  t  Lawrence’s  writing  suffered.  It  became  adulterated  by  stress 
of  Apocalyptic  purpose,  though  in  the  background,  latent,  as  a 
iar  I  luminous  possibility,  remained  the  primal  master.  About  a  year 
ere  from  the  end  he  writes  to  one  who  knew  him  in  the  Eastwood 
*  Aaron's  Rad,  p.  1 13. 
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days:  ‘Whatever  I  forget,  I  shall  never  forget  the  Haggs— 1 
loved  it  so.  I  loved  to  come  to  you  all,  it  really  was  a  new  life 
began  in  me  there  ...  Tell  your  mother  I  never  forget,  no 
matter  where  life  carries  us  . . .  Because  whatever  else  1  am,  1 
am  somewhere  still  the  same  Bert  who  rushed  with  such  joy  to 
the  Haggs.’* 

It  was  true,  not  only  of  the  Haggs. 


Sm 


*  Letters,  pp.  761-a. 
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Snow,  A  Philosophical  Poem:  A  Study  in 
Critical  Procedure 


R.  C.  CRAGG 


I  WHEN  a  poet  sets  out  to  dress  up  a  philosophical  idea,  or 
perhaps  even  a  whole  system  of  thought,  in  poetical  imagery, 
the  critic  has  to  ask  himself  whether  the  imagery  expresses  the 
idea  or  simply  paraphrases  it.  A  paraphrase  will  be  justified  if 
it  succeds  in  making  vivid  what  has  become  a  commonplace,  an 
accepted  truism.  Indeed  in  so  far  as  the  poetic  function  is  to 
express  superbly  ‘what  oft  was  thought’  paraphrasing  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  large  part  of  the  poet’s  job.  Paraphrase,  however,  will 
not  be  justified  if  a  philosophical  comprehension  is  required  to 
give  the  poem  its  meaning;  that  is,  if  the  images  are  unintellig¬ 
ible  unless  fitted  into  an  explicit,  or  formal,  frame  of  reference. 
For  the  philosophically  initiated,  indeed,  such  paraphrasings 
lometimes  serve  to  illustrate  a  well-known  problem  and  they 
can  also  be  useful  for  pedagogical  purposes,  though  the  un¬ 
initiated  reader  will  occasionally  mistake  them  for  symbols  of 
»me  profound,  hidden  significance.  But  the  poet  who  plays 
the  philosopher for  the  sake  of  the  imagery  runs  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  the  innocent  and  the  contempt  of  the  pro¬ 
fessionals;  he  has  only  his  images  to  defend  him. 

As  an  exercise  in  critical  acumen  —  in  which  the  critic 
exposes  himself  as  much  as  the  poet  —  I  propose  to  examine  a 
short  poem  by  Louis  MacNeice  called  Snow.  It  can  fairly  be 
quoted  in  full: 


The  room  was  suddenly  rich  and  the  great  bay-window  was 
Spawning  snow  and  pink  roses  against  it 
Soundlessly  collateral  and  incompatible: 

World  is  suddener  than  we  fancy  it. 
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World  is  crazier  and  more  of  it  than  we  think, 
Incorrigibly  plural.  I  peel  and  portion 
A  tangerine  and  spit  the  pips  and  feel 
The  drunkenness  of  things  being  various. 

And  the  fire  flames  with  a  bubbling  sound  for  world 
Is  more  spiteful  and  gay  than  one  supposes  — 

On  the  tongue  on  the  eyes  on  the  ears  in  the  palms  of  your 

hands  — 

There  is  more  than  glass  between  the  snow  and  the  huge 


This  poem  can  give  trouble  and  it  can  also  give  pleasure.  If 
read  simply  as  the  record  of  a  mood  —  the  mood,  say,  of  a  duti¬ 
ful  son  who  has  offered  to  drive  his  mother  to  the  hairdresser’i 
and  is  kept  waiting  patiently  in  the  living-room  for  her  to  turn 
up,  and  so  catches  sight  in  turn  of  a  bowl  of  tangerines  (he  helps 
himself  to  one),  a  vase  of  huge  pink  roses,  the  great  bay-window  y 
itself,  some  soft  fluffy  snow-flakes  lazily  falling  outside,  and  a 
log  spitefully  starting  to  bum  in  the  fire-place  just  when  they  [ 
are  going  out  —  it  might  be  described  as  the  portrait  of  a  man 
determined  not  to  be  impatient  with  things  as  they  are.  He 
improves  upon  the  occasion  and  spits  the  pips  into  the  fire-place, 
making  the  fire  bubble,  and  is  grateful  to  Mother  for  keeping 
him  waiting.  Such  a  mood  may  well  be  poetical,  though  some  i 
people  will  assert  that  the  conditions  have  to  be  perfect  for  it  | 
They  will  say  that  their  appreciation  of  the  mood  is  their 
appreciation  of  the  poetical  quality  of  the  lines,  the  poetry  being 
seen  and  felt  and  understood.  But  the  critic  cannot  allow  him-  i 
self  to  be  swept  into  somebody’s  mood  and  carried  away  by  its 
poetry;  his  mood  is  to  judge,  not  to  be  judged.  From  certain 
signs  in  the  poem  he  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  mood  in 
which  it  was  written,  though  receptive,  was  not  languidly 
passive,  that  the  poet  was  thinking  beyond  the  mere  moment  of 
the  words,  however  fortuitous  their  occasion,  and  inviting  an 
appropriate  response  to  his  effort.  In  short  it  is  an  intellectual  t 
poem  presenting  a  philosophical  problem.  The  question  arises:  i 
What  is  the  critic  to  do  with  it? 

*  Reprinted  here  by  permission  of  Meurs.  Faber  &  Faber. 
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He  has  two  alternatives  before  him:  one,  to  hit  on  some 
method  that  will  determine  whether  the  statement  of  a  philo- 
lophical  problem  can  at  the  same  time  be  a  poetical  statement; 
or  two,  to  trace  in  a  treatise  the  history  of  the  problem  of  the 
One  and  the  Many,  beginning  with  Thales  and  pushing  his  way 
up  to  and  through  the  Parmenides,  the  writings  of  Democritus 
and  Epicurus,  with  a  stop-over  in  the  De  Return  Natura  for 
)ur  poedcal  nourishment,  and  press  steadily  forward  to  the 
—  I  Monadology,  the  ‘Andnomies’  in  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
igc  Bradley’s  Appearance  and  Reality,  the  wridngs  of  Bertrand  Russell, 
s.'  [  and  draw  breath  when  he  has  finished  reading  Mr.  John 
i  Wisdom  on  philosophical  worries,  only  to  realize  that  with  the 
If ;  introduedon  completed  the  dme  has  now  come  to  tackle  the 
id-  problem;  it  will  not  be  put  off  any  longer.  What  is  the  cridc  to 
[  do,  dissolve  the  poem  or  solve  the  problem?  The  philosophical 
reader  will  want  to  know  which  altemadve  he  is  to  choose, 
that  is,  if  the  mood  of  waidng  for  Mother  is  disallowed. 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  poem  might  run  as  follows: 

I  Since  the  last  line  but  one  —  ‘On  the  tongue  on  the  eyes  on  the 
i  ears  in  the  palms  of  your  hands’  —  expresses  unambiguously 
the  senses  of  tasdng,  seeing,  hearing,  and  touching,  we  can  treat 
the  objects  mendoned  in  the  poem  —  room,  bay-window,  snow, 

L  pink  roses,  tangerine,  pips,  hre,  and  glass  —  as  literal  images. 
That  is,  to  use  a  common  epistemological  term,  they  are  sensated 
objects  verifiable  by  common  experience,  and  what  is  verifiable 
is  a  literal  image.  In  the  language  of  common  sense,  a  literal 
image  is  a  word  which  stands  for  a  thing.  The  poem,  then,  is 
solidly  grounded  in  experience  and  can  be  tested  against 
experience.  i 

So  far  we  have  not  run  into  any  trouble  at  all.  It  is  only  when 
we  come  to  the  word  ‘spawning’  —  ‘the  great  bay-window  was 
Spawning  snow  and  pink  roses’  —  that  the  trouble  begins.  Is  the 
image  factual,  that  is,  literal,  or  is  it  a  metaphorical  image? 
The  word  ‘spawning’  has  been  wrested  from  the  factual  con¬ 
text  of  fish  spawning  eggs  (nothing  else  does  spawn)  and  turned 
into  a  simile  containing  a  literal  image,  ‘like  a  fish  spawning 
eggs’.  How  the  literal  image  can  be  carried  across  to  the 
window,  and  so  become  a  metaphor,  is  a  quesdon  for  the  cridc 
to  put  to  his  reader.  He  is,  he  says,  unhappy  about  the  verbal 
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situation.  Worse,  the  spawn  itself,  namely  snow  and  pink  roses, 
is  'Soundlessly  collateral  and  incompatible’. 

The  critic,  however,  ceases  to  worry  about  the  metaphor 
because,  suddenly,  he  grasps  the  situation  —  ‘World  is  suddener 
than  we  fancy  it’.  Perhaps,  but  he  will  deal  with  that  statement 
when  its  turn  comes.  His  world  is  now  philosophical  and  he  has 
run  his  eye  down  to  the  phrase  ‘World  is . . .  incorrigibly  plural’; 
that  is  all  he  wants  from  the  poem,  in  his  philosophical  mood. 
His  poetical  mood  is  held  in  abeyance. 

The  literal  images  have  developed  suddenly  into  symbols  of 
thought,  into  a  strict  verbal  analysis  of  relation  —  ‘collateral 
and  incompatible’.  The  relation  b  not  between  snow  and  roses 
but  b  a  world-relation  of  concept,  plurality.  And  yet  plurality 
b  the  basis  of  one  world,  of  a  unity  of  impressions,  and  we  are 
back  to  our  old  problem,  the  One  and  the  Many.  The  concept 
of  world-relation  gathers  up  the  images  as  symbob  of  itself,  as  it 
would  the  dbparates  A  and  B  into  an  equation.  The  poet  b  not 
literally  thinking  of  snow  and  roses  and  glass;  he  b  thinking  of 
something  ebe.  The  snow,  the  roses,  the  glass  have  become  the 
functional  terms  of  a  generalization,  which  would  be  satisfied  by 
any  equivalent  terms.  The  universal  has  swept  away  the 
imagery:  the  fact  of  relationship  b  the  stated  fact  —  the  world 
b  ‘incorrigibly  plural’.  A  tangerine  ties  up  the  thought  —  agab 
pure  literal  image;  it  is  treated  as  a  logical  entity,  a  class  super¬ 
ordinate  to  other  classes  —  the  peel,  the  segments,  the  pips,  the 
juice,  the  taste,  the  pulp.  Each  subordinate  class  is  ‘proved’ 
a  separate  class,  quite  dbtinct,  the  proof  being  a  pragmatical 
proof  though  innocent  of  the  logical  entities  of  class  dbtinctioni 
(one  of  the  weaknesses  of  pragmatism  and  of  its  offspring 
instrumentalbm  —  ‘/  peel  and  portion  A  tangerine  and  spit  the 
pips’  —  and  a  weakness  not  quite  overlooked  by  the  poet  who 
dares  the  principle  of  pragmatical  verification  by  hb  assertion 
that  ‘World  b  . . .  incorrigibly  plural’,  the  truth  of  which 
assertion  cannot  be  tested  and  must  sink  into  the  limbo  of  meta¬ 
physics).  The  poet’s  proof  of  the  separatedness  of  things  hangs 
from  the  axiom  of  plurality,  which  b  repeated  in  metaphor:  ‘I 
feel  the  drunkenness  of  things  being  various’,  which  means,  *1 
am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition’. 

The  critic  may  well  ask  himself  if  he  can  accept  ‘The  drunkcn- 
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ness  of  things  being  various’  as  a  figure  of  speech,  and  if  so  of 
what  speech?  Is  it  speech  about  individual  things  themselves, 
drunken  in  selfhood,  or  speech  about  their  feeling  of  being 
related,  a  Whiteheadian  organistic  ‘feeling’?  Either  way  it 
icems  that  things  are  drunk  from  abstraction;  they  are  taken 
out  of  themselves  to  act  the  part  of  propositional  signs.  The 
two  metaphors  ‘spawning’  and  ‘drunkenness’  are  ghost  meta¬ 
phors  —  ghostly  because  nominalistic,  designed  for  propositional 
purposes.  This  is  to  say,  they  function  as  parts  of  speech  within 
a  syntax  of  meaning,  a  syntax  established  for  their  use;  their 
essence  of  spawning  and  drunkenness  is  wrung  quite  out  of 
them  in  the  general  meaning.  Pips  and  roses  and  snow  are 
interchangeable  factors  in  the  universal  equation.  Even  treated 
as  Leibnitzian  monads  they  ‘mirror  themselves’  in  the  universal 
picture. 

The  final  stanza  philosophizes  the  logic:  the  five  senses  reel  in 
front  of  appearance.  ‘Glass’  symbolizes  appearance:  there  is 
more  than  appearance  ‘between  the  snow  and  the  huge 
roses’;  there  is  abstract  thought,  a  general  conclusion  stating  the 
problem  of  knowing.  The  thought  seems  to  reel  too,  as  though 
it  had  run  out  of  symbols  and  was  staggering  for  meaning.  We 
infer  from  the  axiomatic  statement  ‘incorrigibly  plural’  that 
things  are  at  once  disjunctive  (‘incompatible’)  but  somehow 
related  (‘collateral’),  and  by  inference  we  are  forced  to  the 
logical  conclusion  that  a  world  can  be  constructed  out  of  the 
phantasmagoria  (‘World  is  suddener  than  we  fancy  it’)  of  literal 
images.  The  poet,  then,  has  created  his  world  and  pronounced 
it  ‘crazier  and  more  of  it  than  we  think’,  a  startling  conclusion 
which  disrupts  any  preconceived  notions  about  the  world.  It  is  a 
I  world  that  only  the  imagination  can  grasp  in  the  flickering  of 
i  time,  a  sudden  moment  of  sudden  revelation, 
t  The  philosophical  reader  will  be  worried  by  this.  He  is  up 
I  to  his  eyes  in  the  problem.  But  he  has  not  used  them;  he  has 
i  fiuled  to  read  the  poem.  All  he  has  done  is  ‘spot’  some  familiar 

I  philosophical  positions  and  treat  them  as  if  they  were  pre¬ 
arranged  for  the  poet,  and  the  poet  has  acknowledged  the 
prearrangement  and  paid  his  regards  to  the  problem.  As  a 
piece  of  literary  criticism  this  will  not  do.  And  even  as  ‘spotting’ 
it  will  not  do. 
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otended  adverb  modifying  ‘spawning’  —  ‘was  spawning  sound¬ 
lessly,  in  a  collateral  and  yet  incompatible  way,  snow  and 
jrink  roses’.  The  variant  reading  is  equally  supported  by  the 
final  line  and  might  even  be  said  to  strengthen  it  more.  But 
‘soundlessly’  is  now  reduced  to  absurdity  by  suggesting  that 
pawning  can  be  a  noisy  business;  either  that,  or  it  is  needlessly 
it^undant.  But  has  a  bay-window  ever,  by  itself,  been  notable 
for  its  sound?  It  is  a  question  here  of  activity  and  contrast: 
while  the  eye  is  fixed  on  the  silent  activity  of  snow  and  roses,  the 
ear  catches  ‘a  bubbling  sound’  from  the  fire.  The  senses 
themselves  are  collateral  and  incompatible,  divided  against 
themselves  in  their  unity  of  impression.  Thus  the  word 
‘Soundlessly’  strikes  the  contrast  —  ‘And  the  fire  flames  with  a 
bubbling  sound’;  ‘Soundlessly’  shares  with  ‘Spawning’  the 
imagic  honours.  Literal  image  —  yes  and  no!  A  crux.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  we  must  keep  the  bay-window  quiet  in 
its  collateralness  and  incompatibility  and  not  confuse  the  issue 
with  snow  and  pink  roses. 

We  have  sight  and  sound.  We  have  also  taste:  the  tangerine 
comes  into  the  picture,  and  it  too  spawns  things  collateral  and 
incompatible,  the  peeling,  the  segments  and  pips.  The  sense  of 
taste  is  wholly  absorbed  in  itself;  it  feels  ‘The  drunkenness  of 
things  being  various’.  And  the  sense  of  hearing,  not  to  be 
outdone  by  eye  or  tongue,  spitefully  and  gaily  declares  for  the 
fire  —  spitefully  because  the  fire  distracts  from  the  roses  which 
rise  huge  in  themselves.  Things  are  battling  for  attention,  in 
their  own  inimitable  way.  There  is  a  spawning  of  sensations 
throughout  the  whole  poem,  and  the  last  line  clinches  it. 

To  return  to  our  crux,  the  poetical  image  —  ‘Spawning’. 

I  This  image  is  structurally  important  because  it  dominates  the 
whole  poem.  In  fact,  so  over-powering  is  it  that  it  threatens 
to  distort  the  reader’s  interpretation  of  a  few  lines  of  verse.  We 
felt  uncomfortable  about  it,  it  may  be  remembered,  as  a 
metaphor,  and  yet  we  could  not  accept  it  as  a  literal  image. 
Our  problem  now  is  largely  verbal  rather  than  real  since  we 
.  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  structural  effect.  As  a  figure  of 
I  speech  we  might  call  it  a  dissociated  image  or  free  metaphor; 
it  is  a  kind  of  Janus  word,  gathering  from  one  direction  its 
whole  factualness  and  moving  into  the  opposite  direction  fully 
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laden  with  its  fact.  What  the  poet  wants  is  suddenness  of 
attention  which  he  cannot  get  by  merely  stating  the  fact:  ‘The 
room  was  suddenly  rich’.  He  wants  the  fact  to  work  on  the 
imagination,  and  to  get  the  proper  response  jolts  the  reader 
with  a  familiar  word,  a  word  at  once  collateral  in  meaning  but 
incompatible  with  the  context,  a  word  that  defies  what  the 
reader  almost  instinctively  does  with  it,  namely  associate  it  as  a 
literal  image,  and,  failing,  does  the  next  best  thing,  tries  to 
treat  it  as  a  metaphor,  only  to  find  that  he  has  to  strain  the 
metaphor  to  the  point  where  it  snaps.  It  is  the  snap  that 
surprises  him.  The  poet  blandly  reminds  him  that  ‘World  is 
suddener  than  we  fancy  it,’  and  there  is  a  little  poetic  joke 
between  them.  (Incidentally,  the  timing  is  beautiful.)  ‘Spawn¬ 
ing’  has  thus  proved  doubly  serviceable  in  associating  the 
sudden,  quiet  appearance  of  snow  and  pink  roses  with  the 
great  bay-window  and  dissociating  it  from  the  conventional 
scheme  of  things.  The  combined  action  of  the  word  shuts  off 
the  familiar  from  its  normal  connections,  making  startlingly 
cognizable  this  unfamiliar  world  which,  seen  as  it  actually  is, 
has  an  amazing  intimacy. 

To  appreciate  the  philosophy  of  the  awakened  moment  we 
may  recall  a  remark  of  Goethe’s,  in  one  of  his  conversations 
with  Eckermann,  when,  pointing  to  a  leaf  in  the  garden,  he 
said  quietly,  *Das  ist  ein  Urph&nomen*  An  Urphdnomen,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  strict  sense  of  being 
totally  removed  from  any  causal  connection  or  noetic  relation, 
that  is,  from  any  reasoned  world-picture  or  completed  whole 
Accident  is  its  substance.  It  might  be  described  as  self-creative 
experience,  unpredictable,  unaccountable;  that  is,  the  exper¬ 
ience  itself  cannot  be  denied  though  what  it  implies  remains  a 
mystery.  To  try  to  interpret  that  experience  in  terms  other  than 
its  own,  treating  it  as  a  metaphor  of  the  understanding  instead 
of  as  a  fact  of  revelation,  is  to  indulge  in  mystery-mongering, 
to  create  a  mystery  where  no  mystery  is.  Experience  is  its  own 
reward,  the  ripeness  of  life,  what  man  cherishes.  One  does  not 
learn  by  experience,  one  lives  by  experience.  In  the  same  way, 
a  poem  is  an  exp>erience,  not  a  thought.  But  to  forego  the 
temptation  to  think  and  learn  is  almost  beyond  the  strength 
of  the  rational  mind  which  —  again  to  quote  a  phrase  d 
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Goethe’s  —  turns  the  problem  into  an  hypothesis  and  then 
proceeds  to  dogmatize.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  last 
tine  —  ‘There  is  more  than  glass  between  the  snow  and  the 
huge  roses’  —  the  poet  does  not  hypothesize,  theorize,  or  dog¬ 
matize,  but  proclaims.  Bergson,  in  his  Essai  sur  la  metaphysique, 
calls  this  type  of  knowledge  intuition;  it  is  the  difference 
between  living  and  pretending  to  know,  and  to  the  knowledge 
that  comes  through  living  he  gives  the  name  of  metaphysics. 
As  he  says,  ‘La  metaphysique  pretend  de  se  passer  des  symboles’ 
-extraneous  figures  of  speech.  The  poet  alone  can  avoid 
atraneous  speech.  His  words  are  cut  off  from  ready  reference, 
systems  of  knowledge,  vulgar  commonplaces.  The  gpreat  bay- 
window  spawns  white  and  pink,  actively  being  itself  in  the 
company  of  things  being  themselves,  including  the  poet’s 
mind.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  company,  the  poetical  cause, 
intuition  come  into  its  own,  what  Goethe  would  call  ein 
'  Urphanomen. 

Yet  here  is  a  poem  addressed  to  the  rational  mind.  It 
parodies  philosophical  conclusions,  much  as  Plato  was  to  do  in 
the  Theataetus  with  his  simile  of  the  Bird  Cage  for  the  benefit  of 
those  people  who  were  ‘the  fHends  of  the  Ideas’.  Sense  im¬ 
pressions  are  like  birds  flitting  about  in  a  cage,  now  here,  now 
there,  hard  to  catch  and  harder  to  be  made  to  stay  put  in  the 
scheme  —  not  of  things,  but  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  room  that  was  suddenly  rich,  spawning  its  sense  impressions; 
the  poet  catches  as  many  as  he  can  in  the  fleeting  moment 
:  and  feels  there  are  many  like  moments  uncaught,  similar 
■  occasions  let  slip  into  wanton  oblivion,  moments  of  lost  living. 

Hence  Goethe’s  insistence  on  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  leaf  and 
j  MacNeice’s  on  the  outrageous  crowding  of  that  room. 

Snow  is  a  difficult  poem.  Its  substance  is  the  whole  of 
cosmology,  its  glossary  the  history  of  philosophy.  Not  the 
least  of  its  merits  is  its  straightforwardness;  it  speaks  openly  and 
unashamed,  avoiding  the  facileness  of  symbolical  meanings, 
and  it  moves  without  confusion,  distortion  or  strain.  Snow  — 
I  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  —  has  a  sound  bottom: 
it  rides  on  its  own  philosophy. 
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The  Moment  as  a  Time-Unit  in  Fiction 

GIORGIO  MELCHIORI 

THE  presence  of  the  past  is  one  of  the  fundamental  motifs  of 
Eliot’s  poetry  —  or  rather  Eliot’s  achievement  is  the  fuU 
realization  and  expression  of  this  presence,  the  consciousness  of 
which  is  detectable  in  the  work  of  writers  of  all  times.  Even 
before  writing  the  Waste  Land  and  Gerontion  Eliot  had  stated:* 

Tradition  . . .  involves,  in  ,the  first  place,  the  historical 
sense,  which  we  may  call  nearly  indispensable  to  anyone 
who  would  continue  to  be  a  poet  after  his  twenty-fifth 
year;  and  the  historical  sense  involves  a  perception  not 
only  of  the  pastness  of  the  past,  but  of  its  presence  . . .  Thh 
historical  sense,  which  is  a  sense  of  the  timeless  as  well  as 
of  the  temporal  together,  is  what  makes  a  writer  tradi¬ 
tional.  And  it  is  at  the  same  time  what  makes  a  writer 
most  acutely  conscious  of  his  place  in  time,  of  his  own 
contemporaneity. 

But  in  Eliot’s  later  poetry  alongside  this  awareness  of  the  past 
there  is  a  growing  insistence  on  the  expression  of  the  moment 
when  this  awareness  is  realized.  Recent  studies  in  his  imagery 
have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  ‘moment  in  the  rose- 
garden’,  which,  with  its  symbolical  and  religious  overtones, 
recurs  again  and  again  in  his  later  poetry.  In  an  admirable 
essay*  Mr.  Leonard  Unger  has  retraced  the  origins  and  the 
reassembling  into  a  recurrent  cluster  of  the  images  which  form 
the  rose-garden  symbol,  and  has  identified  it  with  the  ‘still 
point  of  the  turning  world’:  a  timeless  moment  of  illumination, 
a  meeting  of  time  and  eternity.*  The  religious  significance 

*  ‘Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent’,  Seltcted  Essays,  1933,  p.  14. 

*  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  and  the  Rose  Garden’,  T.  S.  Euor:  A  Elected  CrUique,  ed.  L.  Unger, 
New  York,  1948,  pp.  374ff. 

*  See  too  Louis  L.  Maktz,  ‘The  Wheel  and  the  Point’,  A  Selected  Critique,  pp 
444ff- 
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given  to  this  moment  can  easily  be  gathered  from  the  VII 
Chorus  of  The  Rock  (1934),  which  is  based  on  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis.  * 

Then  came,  at  a  predetermined  moment,  a  moment  in 
time  and  of  time, 

A  moment  not  out  of  time,  but  in  time,  in  what  we  call 
jf  history;  transecting,  bisecting  the  world  of  time,  a 

U  moment  in  time  but  not  like  a  moment  of  time, 

A  moment  in  time  but  time  was  made  through  that 
:n  moment:  for  without  the  meaning  there  is  not  time,  and 

I  that  moment  of  time  gave  the  meaning. 

Apart  from  the  religious  meaning  attached  to  it,  the  moment 
in  the  rose-garden  seems  to  be  the  recollection  of  an  extremely 
intense  personal  experience  of  the  poet.  I  think  that  no  clearer 
demonstration  could  be  found  of  an  ‘objective  correlative’, 
which  Eliot  defined  as  ‘a  set  of  objects,  a  situation,  a  chain  of 
events  which  shall  be  the  formula  of  that  particular  emotion’. 
The  set  of  images  which  consistently  cluster  round  the  rose- 
garden  theme  is  Eliot’s  objective  correlative  of  the  particular 
emotion  provoked  by  the  realization  of  the  complexity  and 
!  depth  of  life  contained  in  the  space  of  a  single  moment.  The 
contributory  images  have  been  slowly  gathering  from  the  time 
ist  of  ‘Prufirock’  to  the  Quartets^  while  the  realization  was  growing 
nt  dearer  —  and  its  importance  asserted  itself  so  much  that  the 
ry  I  rose-garden  cluster  became  finally  the  central  theme  of  Eliot’s 
le-  poetry.  One  quotation  from  the  Qjiartets  will  be  sufficient:* 

M. 

)le  To  be  conscious  is  to  be  in  time 
he  i  But  only  in  time  can  the  moment  in  the  rose-garden, 
m  The  moment  in  the  arbour  where  the  rain  beat, 

till  The  moment  in  the  draughty  church  at  smokefall 

)n,  i  Be  remembered;  involved  with  past  and  future. 
ict  I  Only  through  time  time  is  conquered. 

!  This  idea  of  the  moment  as  a  fundamental  unit  containing 
^  life  at  its  fullest,  present  past  and  future,  is  a  corollary  to  Eliot’s 
I  *  ColUcUd  Potms  1^0^35,  1936,  p.  173.  *  Fowr  Qjiarttts,  1944,  p.  10. 
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earlier  conception  of  the  presence  of  the  past.  On  the  other  Vir 
hand,  he  was  neither  the  only  writer  nor  the  first  to  conceive  of  1 
this  idea.  We  may  think,  in  the  first  place,  of  Proust.  An  Tlu 
experience  like  the  famous  one  of  the  madeleine  happens  in  a  the 
moment.  It  is,  as  in  Eliot,  an  instant  of  extremely  acute 
awareness  which  recalls  into  the  reality  of  the  present  a  whole 
world  of  the  author’s  past.  A  momentary  flash  hke  this  sent 
Proust  d  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu. 

Proust  and  Eliot  cannot  very  well  be  compared.  In  Eliot 
there  has  always  been  a  deep  sense  of  history,  while  in  Proust 
the  personal,  subjective  angle  prevailed  —  not  that  he  lacked 
historical  sense:  but  that  the  sense  of  his  own  individuality  was 
stronger.  Proust  in  fact  could  project  only  himself  into  the 
past;  his  moment  of  revelation  is  a  revelation  of  himself,  of  the 
world  of  his  own  feehngs  and  experiences.  Eliot  instead  has  a 
way  of  trying  to  efface  himself,  and  the  moment  of  revelation 
therefore  is  the  revelation  of  historical  and  universal  values. 

This  universal  view  is  at  the  root  of  a  philosophical  attitude, 
but  the  very  unaccountability  of  the  moment  of  revelation 
suggests  a  religious  interpretation.  The  historical  conscience  of 
Ehot  makes  it  easier  for  him  to  pass  on  to  the  religious  plane. 

But  what  I  intend  to  discuss  is  this  new  conception  of  time 
which  originated  in  the  heightened  awareness  of  the  intensity 
of  the  moment  and  of  the  momentary  experience.*  The  acute  Stej 
preoccupation  of  modem  writers  with  time  is  now  an  acknow*  rf  I 
ledged  fact,  and  even  a  commonplace  of  critical  jargon.  This  radi 
has  induced  several  authors  who  had  only  a  dim  apprehension 
of  its  real  significance,  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  general 
interest  aroused  in  time  and  memory,  and  to  play  successful 
tricks  with  them.  J.  B.  Priestley’s  time  plays  (in  which  he 
takes  advantage  of  recent  psychological  theories  on  the  subject) 
are  an  example  of  the  cleverest  form  this  tendency  assumes; 
works  like  Hilton’s  Lost  Horizon  or  Nathan’s  Portrait  of  Jerag 
show  how  its  magical  suggestions  can  be  commercialized.  The 
extremely  wide  use  of  the  flashback  technique  in  films  and  even 
in  plays,  like  Arthur  Miller’s  pretentious  Death  of  a  Salesman,  is 
significant  too.  But  this  is  by  the  way.  >  f, 

The  first  English  novelists  to  confront  the  problem  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  what  they  were  doing  were  James  Joyce  and  ^  t 
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Vir^nia  Woolf.  As  early  as  1905  Joyce  had  built  up  his  theory 
of  the  epiphanies  ‘  which  he  expounded  in  the  first  draft  of 
The  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man  (now  published  under 
the  title  Stephen  Hero*): 

By  an  epiphany  he  meant  a  sudden  spiritual  manifestation, 
whether  in  the  vulgarity  of  speech  or  of  gesture  or  in  a 
memorable  phase  of  the  mind  itself.  He  believed  that  it 
was  for  the  man  of  letters  to  record  these  epiphanies  with 
extreme  care,  seeing  that  they  themselves  are  the  most 
delicate  and  evanescent  of  moments.  He  told  Cranly  that 
the  clock  of  the  Ballast  Office  was  capable  of  an 
epiphany . . . 

—  Yes,  said  Stephen.  I  will  pass  it  time  after  time,  allude 
to  it,  refer  to  it,  catch  a  glimpse  of  it.  It  is  only  an  item  in 
the  catalogue  of  Dublin’s  street  furniture.  Then  all  at 
once  I  see  it  and  I  know  at  once  what  it  is:  epiphany.  — 
-What?- 

—  Imagine  my  glimpses  at  the  clock  as  the  gropings  of  a 
spiritual  eye  which  seeks  to  adjust  its  vision  to  an  exact 
focus.  The  moment  the  focus  is  reached  the  object  is 
epiphanized  . . . 

Stephen  goes  on  expounding  at  some  length  Aquinas’  theory 
of  Beauty,  with  its  three  qualities:  integrity,  symmetry  and 
radiance.  Having  dealt  with  the  first  two,  Stephen  proceeds: 

—  Now  for  the  third  quality.  For  a  long  time  I  couldn’t 
make  out  what  Aquinas  meant . . .  but  I  have  solved  it. 
Claritas  is  quidditas.  After  the  analysis  which  discovers  the 
second  quality  the  mind  makes  the  only  logically  possible 
synthesis  and  discovers  the  third  quality.  This  b  the 
I  moment  which  I  call  epiphany.  First  we  recognize  that 

:  the  object  b  oru  integral  thing,  then  we  recognize  that  it  b 

I  an  organized  composite  structure,  a  thing  in  fact:  finally, 

I  when  the  relation  of  the  parts  b  exquisite,  when  the  parts 

*  For  all  this  part  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  Theodore  Spencer’s  introduction 
]  to  St^fhen  Hiro  (19^,  pp.  13*14)  ^d  to  Irene  Hendry,  ‘Joyce’s  Epiphanies’, 
.  James  Joyce:  Two  Dtcadts  oj  Criticism,  ed.  S.  Givens,  New  York,  1949,  pp.  27>46. 
1  '  Suphtn  Hero,  edition  quoted,  pp.  188-90. 
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are  adjusted  to  the  special  point,  we  recognize  that  it  u 
that  thing  which  it  is.  Its  soul,  its  whatness,  leaps  to  us 
from  the  vestment  of  its  appearance.  The  soul  of  the 
commonest  object,  the  structure  of  which  is  so  adjusted, 
seems  to  us  radiant.  The  object  achieves  its  epiphany  — 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  this  passage  was  rejected 
in  the  final  version  of  the  Portrait^  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
revolution  Joyce  effected  in  the  form  of  the  novel  owes  much  to 
the  idea  here  expressed.  The  epiphanies,  these  sudden  per¬ 
ceptions,  in  the  space  of  a  moment,  of  the  total  meaning  and 
character  of  a  scene,  of  a  person,  of  a  phrase,  can  be  expressed 
only  in  a  language  which  will  extract  the  full  meaning  of  each 
word  with  all  its  implications,  a  language  where  the  intensity 
of  the  experience  is  matched  by  the  verbal  intensity.  In  Ulysses 
Joyce  refers  again  to  his  epiphanies,  and  speaks  with  good- 
humoured  detachment  of  Stephen’s  youthful  ideal:* 

Books  you  were  going  to  write  with  letters  for  titles.  Have 
you  read  his  F?  O  yes,  but  I  prefer  Q.  Yes  but  W  is 
wonderful.  O  yes,  W.  Remember  your  epiphanies  on 
green  oval  leaves,  deeply  deep,  copies  to  be  sent  if  you  died 
to  all  great  libraries  of  the  world,  including  Alexandria? 
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The  one-letter  titles  are  in  my  opinion  a  further  proof  of  the 
need  Joyce  felt  for  concentration,  to  reach  the  maximum 
intensity  in  the  minimum  space  of  time.  But  in  Ulysses  what 
in  fact  he  tried  to  do  was  to  extend  through  the  length  of  a 
whole  day  the  state  of  epiphany.  The  revolution  in  the  novel 
brought  about  by  the  stream  of  consciousness  technique  —  the 
attempt  to  follow  moment  by  moment  the  mental  processes 
in  one  or  more  characters  —  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  this 
technique  introduces  a  new  conception  of  time.  Even  at  its 
most  developed  stage,  even  with  Henry  James,  the  psychological 
novel  was  dealing  with  a  sequence  of  external  events  which, 
although  brought  about  by  very  subtle  reactions  of  the 
characters,  and  often  very  subtly  analysed,  still  respected  the 
calendar  and  the  clock.  Instead,  in  books  like  those  of  Joyce 
^  Bodley  Head  edition,  1937,  p.  37. 
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or  Virginia  Woolf  there  are  events,  but  they  are  important  only 
in  so  much  as  they  are  thought  of  at  a  certain  moment;  what 
matters  is  the  feeling  or  thought  of  the  moment,  not  what  is 
happening. 

Virginia  Woolf’s  works  are  a  series  of  attempts  to  fix  exactly 
what  she  called  the  ‘moments  of  being’  in  the  ‘incessant  shower 
of  innumerable  atoms’  which  is  life.  Her  aim  and  her  struggle 
are  summarized  by  Lily  Briscoe  in  the  last  sentences  of  To  the 
Lighthouse  (1927): 


She  looked  at  the  steps;  they  were  empty;  she  looked  at  her 
canvas;  it  was  blurred.  With  a  sudden  intensity,  as  if  she 
saw  it  clear  for  a  second,  she  drew  a  line  there,  in  the 
centre.  It  was  done;  it  was  finished.  Yes,  she  thought, 
laying  down  her  brush  in  extreme  fatigue,  I  have  had  my 
vision. 


We  can  compare  this  late  restatement  of  aim  and  achieve¬ 
ment  with  the  well-known  earlier  theoretical  affirmation:^ 


is  i 

>n  I  Examine  for  a  moment  an  ordinary  mind  on  an  ordinary 

xl  I  day.  The  mind  receives  a  myriad  impressions  —  trivial, 

I  fantastic,  evanescent,  or  engraved  with  the  sharpness  of 

I  steel.  From  all  sides  they  come,  an  incessant  shower  of 

le  1  innumerable  atoms;  and  as  they  fall,  as  they  shape  them- 

m  s  selves  into  the  life  of  Monday  or  Tuesday,  the  accent  falls 

at  I  differently  from  of  old;  the  moment  of  importance  comes 

a  r  not  here  but  there;  so  that,  if  a  writer  were  a  free  man  and 

el  I  not  a  slave, . . .  there  would  be  no  plot,  no  comedy,  no 

1C  I  tragedy,  no  love  interest  or  catastrophe  in  the  accepted 

cs  F  style  . . .  Life  is  not  a  series  of  gig  lamps  symmetrically 

ds  I  arranged;  life  is  a  luminous  halo,  a  semi-transparent 

ts  envelope  surrounding  us  from  the  beginning  of  conscious- 

al  I  ness  to  the  end.  Is  it  not  the  task  of  the  novelist  to  convey 

h,  this  varying,  this  unknown  and  uncircumscribed  spirit, 

1C  whatever  aberration  and  complexity  it  may  display,  with 

1C  as  little  mixture  of  the  alien  and  external  as  possible?  We 
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are  not  merely  for  courage  and  sincerity;  we  are  suggesting  | 
that  the  proper  stuff  of  fiction  is  a  little  other  than  custom  I 
would  have  us  believe  it. 

Compared  with  this,  the  passage  from  To  the  Lighthouse 
reveals  a  new  awareness  of  the  effort  implied  in  fixing  the 
‘moment  of  importance’.  Virginia  Woolf  seems  to  feel  how 
shattering  is  the  impact  of  a  moment  in  which  the  whole  of 
life  at  its  most  intense  is  enclosed.  The  ‘extreme  fatigue’  of 
Lily  Briscoe  is  the  fatigue  of  Virginia  Woolf  in  trying  to  render 
in  words  the  moment  of  vision.  She  realizes  that  everything 
must  be  contained  in  the  minimum  time  unit,  but  becomes 
increasingly  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  the 
tension.  Ten  years  after  To  the  IJghthouse,  in  the  last  chapter  of 
The  Tears,  she  writes: 

There  must  be  another  life,  here  and  now,  she  repeated. 
This  b  too  short,  too  broken  . . .  She  hollowed  her  hands 
in  her  lap  . . .  She  held  her  hands  hollowed;  she  felt  that 
that  she  wanted  to  enclose  the  present  moment;  to  make  it 
stay;  to  fill  it  fuller  and  fuller,  with  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future,  until  it  shone,  whole,  bright,  deep  with 
understanding. 

‘Edward’,  she  began,  trying  to  attract  hb  attention.  But 
he  was  not  Ibtening  to  her . . .  It’s  useless,  she  thought, 
opening  her  hands.  It  must  drop.  It  must  fall.  And  then? 
she  thought. 

Virginia  WoolTs  noveb  are  a  scries  of  efforts  to  express  and 
hold  the  moment  of  vision.  She  felt  thb  effort  as  a  necessity, 
or  as  a  mission.  But  she  felt  as  well,  more  and  more,  that  the 
moment,  as  soon  as  expressed,  would  drop,  would  fall.  The 
variety  of  techniques  she  used  —  so  that  each  of  her  noveb  was 
greeted  upon  its  publication  with  the  adjective  ‘experimental’ 
—  witnesses  to  her  endless  search  for  the  novel-form  which 
would  substitute  the  single  time  unit  of  the  fleeting  instant 
for  the  restful  time  sequence  of  days,  months  and  years.  She 
tried  to  follow  Joyce,  selecting  an  ordinary  day  rich  in  intense 
moments  of  vision  (Mrs.  Dalloway)’,  she  bridged  together  two 
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extended  moments  years  apart  {To  the  Lighthouse)’,  she  looked 
for  some  sort  of  relaxation  in  Orlando,  playing  with  moments 
of  history;  she  thought  that  the  right  momentary  intensity 
could  perhaps  be  reached  through  a  consistent  use  of  the 
stream  of  consciousness  technique  ( The  Waves) ;  she  singled  out 
a  whole  series  of  moments  over  a  distance  of  years  {The  Tears)’, 
she  hoped  to  sustain  the  necessary  intensity  by  making  the 
action  last  only  a  few  hours  and  mixing  together  the  temporal 
and  the  timeless  through  the  performance  of  a  pageant 
{Between  the  Acts).  But  the  perpetual  changes  in  technique  are 
evidence  of  the  fact  that,  perfect  as  each  single  book  might  be, 
the  final  novel-form  to  take  the  place  of  the  traditional  one 
was  never  found.  As  she  says  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
The  Tears,  the  momentary  vision  cannot  be  sustained  for  long; 
‘It  must  drop.  It  must  fall.  And  then?’  This  question  is  a 
question  posed  also  to  the  modern  writer  of  fiction  who  will 
(or,  as  it  seems,  must)  adopt  as  his  time  unit  the  single  instant 
of  utter  awareness. 

The  fact  is  that  the  consciousness  of  the  intensity  of  what 
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compression  required  few.  In  this  way  he  bred  and  com* 
pounded  new  words  to  form  the  unrecognizable  language  of 
Finnegans  Wake\  in  it  the  concentration  of  meaning  is  reached  at 
the  expense  of  clarity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  book,  by  taking 
the  form  of  a  dream,  assumes  the  right  of  expanding  the 
moment  indefinitely.  The  solution  found  seems  to  evade  the 
problem  which  still  confronts  the  modem  writer  who  wants  to 
introduce  the  new  time  unit  into  the  narrative  tradition. 

I  am  speaking  particularly  of  the  prose  writers,  because 
poetry,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  always  dealt  with  profound 
momentary  intuitions.  To  take  a  random  example,  Thomas 
Hardy  collected  part  of  his  poems  under  the  title  Moments  of 
Vision.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  this  has  now  been  realized  by 
the  novelist,  that  the  new  time-unit  has  come  as  the  most 
revolutionary  discovery  of  the  century  in  the  field  of  prose 
literature,  has  given  the  poets  as  well  a  new  insight  into  their 
own  work.  As  we  have  seen,  to  Eliot  the  realization  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  world  contained  in  a  moment  gave  a 
sense  of  such  intensity  of  feeling  that  it  could  be  equated  only 
with  religious  experience.  On  the  other  hand  the  quality  of 
poetic  intuition  has  given  prose  that  lyrical  pace  which  is  so 
evident  in  Virginia  Woolf  and  James  Joyce;  it  has  stressed  the 
already  existing  tendency  towards  coalescence  of  the  two 
literary  mediums.  In  fact,  prose  and  poetry  have  never  been 
closer  to  each  other,  even  in  their  rhythms,  diction  and  tech¬ 
nical  devices. 

But,  as  I  said,  for  the  novelist  the  problem  remains:  when  the 
time  unit  is  reduced  to  Eliot’s  moment  in  time  and  timeless, 
Joyce’s  epiphjmy  or  Virginia  Woolf’s  moment  of  being,  there 
is  not  much  scope  for  development  of  plot  and  action.  It  is 
impossible  to  build  up  a  narrative  in  the  tradition  even  of  the 
most  penetrating  psychological  novel.  Psychology  has  in  fact 
spent  itself.  The  psychological  analysis  has  moved  from  the 
character  to  the  moment  of  being.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  individual  psychology,  but  of  the  analysis  of  the  interplay  of 
persons  and  things  and  atmosphere  within  a  moment,  as 
apprehended  by  one  individual  mind  —  the  author’s  —  in  a 
phase  of  heightened  perception.  So  the  characters  become 
mere  projections  of  the  author,  as  for  instance  can  be  clearly 
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leen  in  The  Waves,  where  all  six  characters  are  difTerent  aspects 
of  Virginia  Woolf  which  she  had  tried  to  separate. 

We  may  say  that  if  Ulysses  is  indeed  the  novel  to  end  all 
novels,  this  is  not  because  of  its  extravagance  in  technique,  but 
because  it  was  the  first  novel  in  which  the  consciousness  of  the 
new  temporal  perspective  appeared.  The  technical  experi¬ 
ments  of  Joyce  and  Virginia  Woolf,  which  at  first  dazzled  their 
readers,  had  the  effect  of  diverting  attention  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  that  these  experiments  were  the  result  of  the  new 
conception  of  time,  and  that  they  posed  the  still  open  problem 
of  the  treatment  of  this  new  element  in  fiction. 

No  wonder  that  critics  complain  that  today  there  b  no 
generation  of  novelbts  comparable  with  those  writing  in  the 
’twenties.*  It  b  very  nearly  impossible  for  a  sensitive  author  to 
ignore  the  impact  of  thb  transference  into  the  writing  of  prose 
of  a  temporal  conception  which  had  been  limited  for  centmries 
to  lyrical  poetry;  or  to  ignore  the  unbearable  tension  which  it 
calb  for  in  hb  writing.  Even  a  good  critic  like  Mr.  Philip 
Toynbee  seems  to  be  paralysed  by  it  when  attempting  the  novel 
form.  In  hb  Tea  with  Mrs.  Goodman  (1947)  he  l^ldly  faces  the 
problem  of  expressing  a  variety  of  individual  reactions  to  each 
single  moment  of  time;  but  the  strain  that  thb  imposes  on  the 
form  of  the  novel  b  such  that  the  experiment  can  hardly  be 
called  successful.  Contemporary  novelbts,  then,  work  under 
very  difficult  conditions.  Some  of  them  have  preferred  to  con¬ 
centrate  merely  on  the  stylistic  and  technical  side  of  their  art. 
Others  have  tried  to  devbe  new  narrative  forms  or  to  comprom¬ 
ise  with  past  ones.  Thb  indeed  b  what  the  most  gifled  contem¬ 
porary  prose  writers  are  successfully  doing. 

Take,  for  instance,  William  Sansom.  Sansom  concentrates 
hb  attention  on  a  single  fragment  of  action  and  fixes  it  per¬ 
manently  as  a  timeless  experience,  emphasizing  especially  the 
vbual  side  of  it  rather  than  the  spiritual  implications  as  Virginia 
Woolf  tried  to  do.  Sansom’s  by  now  famous  sketch  The  Wall* 
is  typical:  it  b  a  four-page  description  of  the  second  during 
which  the  facade  of  a  burning  building  collapses.  The  story 
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‘  See  for  instance  Philip  Toynbee,  ‘The  Decline  and  Future  of  the  Fjiglish  Novel’, 
Pmgim  Ntw  no.  23  (1945),  pp.  layfF. 

'  In  Pirtman  Flown,  1944,  pp.  108-1 1. 
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has  a  tremendous  impact;  an  impact  which  is  increased  several* 
fold  by  the  absolute  respect  for  the  minimum  time  unit.  Or 
let  us  take  a  longer  story,  ‘Through  the  Quinquina  Glass’.’ 
There,  a  whole  story  is  told  as  if  perceived  by  sudden  intuition 
during  a  magical  suspension  of  the  ordinary  time  sequence: 


Through  the  quinquina  glass  the  scene  was  sunless.  The 
life  had  left  it . . .  Something  unearthly  had  happened. 
I  had  lowered  the  glass  —  yet  the  scene  retained  its  lurid 
quality  . . .  The  green  gloom  persisted  .  . .  This  story  was 
coming  to  my  lips  with  a  peculiar  fluency ...  I  was 
curiously  sure  of  my  words.  The  dull  light  of  the  quinquina 
glass  alone  illumined  the  scene.  The  air  was  breathless. 


A  story  with  a  fairly  normal  plot  is  given  in  this  way  a 
quality  of  timelessness,  of  a  momentary  intuition,  acquiring  a 
new  and  extraordinary  intensity.  But  when  the  same  plot  is 
extended  by  the  same  author  to  ordinary  novel  length,  though 
the  writing  is  constantly  highly-strung,  the  intensity  is  neces¬ 
sarily  weakened.  That  is  why  the  impact  of  The  Body,  San- 
som’s  novel  which  re-utilizes  the  plot  of  the  earlier  short  story, 
is  much  weaker:  the  story  is  no  longer  seen  through  the  magic 
glass  of  an  altered  tem{X)ral  persp>ective. 

Other  examples  of  this  timeless  quality  can  be  found  in  the 
novels  of  Henry  Green;  in  most  of  them  a  normal  time  sequence 
is  eluded  by  isolating  the  characters  in  what  have  been  called 
‘emotional  Black  Holes  of  Calcutta’,*  a  fog-bound  railway  hotel 
{Party  Going— ig^g),  a  castle  in  Ireland  during  the  war 
(Loving  —  1945)  —  places  temporarily  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  where  the  normal  limits  of  space  and  time  are 
abolished  by  their  own  narrowness.  In  his  last  books  the 
temporal  definitions  are  still  vaguer:  Concluding  (1948),  and 
Nothing  (1950),  are  set  in  a  near  future,  by  no  means  Utopian, 
but  rather  projecting  outside  time  a  present  realistically  des¬ 
cribed.  Though  in  Green’s  case  the  extratemporal  quality  of 
the  novels  is  closer  to  Kafka’s  than  Virginia  Woolf’s,  there  is  in 
him  that  extreme  attention  to  the  stylistic  and  technical  side 
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*  Fireman  Flowar,  pp.  8-9. 

*  Hznky  Rziu>,  The  Nmel  since  iggg,  19461  p.  29. 
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of  writing  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  approach  to  poetical 
diction  and  a  way  of  adding  to  the  intensity  of  expression. 

The  sense  of  a  different  temporal  perspective  has  engendered 
a  tendency  to  adopt  an  altered  physical  one  as  well.  Characters 
and  backgrounds  are  frequently  seen  from  what  appears  to  be 
a  distorted  angle.  Joyce  Cary’s  The  Horse's  Mouth  (1944)  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  long  novel  is  told  by  a  Blakian  artist,  and  his 
way  of  looking  at  things  is  obviously  highly  personal;  this 
produces  an  alteration  of  the  normal  perspective  in  which  facts, 
things  and  people  are  seen,  with  the  result  of  giving  a  vision 
of  the  world  from  a  new  angle,  an  angle  which  —  one  cannot 
help  feeling  —  is  deliberately  wrong.  As  startingly  unreal  is 
the  picture  given  in  a  book  like  Graham  Greene’s  Brighton 
Rock  (1938),  a  novel  which  at  first  sight  seems  modelled  on 
obvious  tough  realistic  schemes:  but  it  is  just  the  contrast 
between  this  sordid  realism  and  the  complex,  subde  and  abnor¬ 
mal  psychology  of  the  characters  and  their  interactions  that 
produces  the  impression  of  an  alteration  in  the  balance  of 
normal  life.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  mere  chance  that  the 
director  Carol  Reed,  in  making  films  out  of  Greene’s  scripts 
[The  Fallen  Idol,  The  Third  Man),  nearly  always  holds  the 
camera  at  a  slant:  the  slanting  images  grow  naturally  out  of 
Greene’s  descriptions  of  persons  and  places  that,  for  all  their 
humanity  and  reality,  undergo  some  sort  of  deforming  violence, 
acting  on  the  inner  nature  of  men  and  making  things,  seen 
through  their  eyes,  look  different. 

We  can  go  back  to  Sansom  for  a  final  example:  the  physical 
slant  given  to  the  hero  of  his  Equilibriad  (1948)  is  the  exter- 
nalizadon  of  the  change  in  the  inner  vision  of  the  writer.  The 
title  of  the  book  seems  particularly  well  chosen,  since  it  conveys 
one  of  the  impressions  left  on  the  readers  by  so  much  of  the 
best  contemporary  prose.  There  is  about  it  a  feeling  of  per¬ 
petual  tension  and  alertness,  even  of  fear.  The  authors  are 
mdeed  afraid  lest  their  works  should  lose  that  stylistic  balance 
which  is  made  the  more  essential  when  the  world  they  repre- 
*ent,  the  physical  and  the  psychical  world  and  the  world  of 
dme,  seems  to  have  lost  its  equilibrium. 

This  necessary  caution  may  at  times  induce  too  much  self- 
consciousness  in  the  writers  and  hamper  their  freedom  of 
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expression  —  it  may  cause  preciosity,  but  it  leads  as  well  to 
new  achievements.  It  cannot  be  said  that  novel-writing  is 
declining  as  a  creative  form  of  expression:  it  has  undergone  and 
is  undergoing  a  process  of  readjustment.  For  the  time  being 
we  can  only  assess  which  stage  of  this  process  each  individual 
writer  has  reached. 
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The  Force  of  Caricature 

»al  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ART  OF  GRAHAM  GREENE,  WITH  PAR- 
TICULAR  REFERENCE  TO  THE  POWER  AND  THE  GLORT. 

RICHARD  HOGGART 

admirers  of  Graham  Greene  usually  reserve  a  special  place 
for  The  Power  and  the  Glory ^  the  story  of  a  priest’s  flight  through 
a  land  which  has  forsaken  the  Faith.  I  have  in  mind  not  so 
much  specialists  and  critics  as  the  large  number  of  people 
who  normally  read  few  novels  and  yet  are  devoted  readers  of 
Graham  Greene.  Why  should  this  novel  be  so  highly  regarded? 
Does  it  possess  some  typical  qualities  in  stronger  measure  than 
Greene’s  other  books?  Is  the  theme,  the  manner  or  the  setting 
particularly  attractive,  and  if  so  why? 

Setting  is  always  important  and  constitutive  in  Graham 

I  Greene,  but  in  The  Power  and  the  Glory  even  more  than  else¬ 
where.  The  theme  is  indivisibly  priest-and-land,  his  journey 
through  a  country  against  whose  condition,  simply  by  being 
what  he  is,  he  makes  a  charge.  The  land  is  given  over  to  a 
‘huge  abandonment’;  it  rolls  through  tiifte  ‘like  a  burning  and 
abandoned  ship’.  Variations  on  these  phrases  echo  throughout 

I  the  book.  So  far  as  this  country  likes  to  think  itself  modem, 
it  has  chosen  the  sterile  progressivism  of  the  police  lieutenant; 
»  far  as  it  is  what  it  always  was,  though  now  without  ac- 
bowledging  its  condition,  it  is  ‘a  landscape  of  terror  and  lust’. 
Here  the  echoes  are  even  more  insistent:  this  is  a  world  ‘of 
j  treachery,  violence  and  lust’,  of  ‘violence  everywhere  . . .  was 
there  no  end  to  violence’;  this  is  the  land  of  the  cormpt  and 
cowardly  Jefe,  of  the  fang-toothed  Judas  (‘they  [the  priest  and 
the  Judas]  might  have  been  the  only  survivors  of  a  world  which 
was  dying  out’),  of  a  whole  people  who  ‘carried  the  visible 
marks  of  the  dying  about  with  them’. 

But  the  darkness  is  occasionally  illuminated  by  evidences  of 
grace,  by  the  courage  of  the  girl  Coral,  by  the  unwillingness  of 
hb  fellow-prisoners  to  betray  the  priest  afler  he  has  made 
himself  and  the  price  on  his  head  known,  by  the  lieutenant’s 
FF 
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gift  of  money  to  help  the  unrecognized  priest  on  his  way. 
The  priest  is  a  whisky-priest,  a  coward,  the  father  of  a  child 
bom  of  his  loneliness  and  weakness,  a  once  arrogant  man  who 
quickly  recovers  his  old  attitudes  when  he  reaches  safety. 
Yet,  ‘after  all ...  he  carries  on’,  says  a  minor  character;  he 
carries  on,  continually  touched  by  conscience,  and  finally 
goes  back  from  safety  to  administer  the  last  sacrament  to  a 
dying  murderer,  knowing  the  call  to  be  a  trap.  After  hu 
execution  a  new  priest  follows  in  the  abandoned  land. 

One  could  scarcely  miss  the  allegory.  I  say  allegory  rather 
than  symbolism  to  indicate  a  manipulation  of  the  material  in 
accordance  with  the  view  of  the  world  which  the  writer  has 
from  outside  that  material,  so  to  speak.  I  reserve  symbolism 
for  a  much  more  inward  embodiment  of  the  writer’s  attitude 
to  experience,  in  which  the  attitude  does  not  so  much  precede 
the  creation  of  the  fiction  as  find  itself  in  the  fiction.  I  would 
therefore  apply  the  adjective  symbolic  to  Kafka’s  two  noveb 
but  not  to  The  Power  and  the  Glory. 

This  society  is  clearly  our  society,  allegorically  heightened; 
‘This  place  [the  prison]  was  very  like  the  world:  overcrowded 
with  lust  and  crime  and  unhappy  love:  it  stank  to  Heaven  . . .’ 
This  is  our  world,  as  it  presents  itself  to  Graham  Greene:  corrupt 
but  denying  sin;  man-centred  but  still  in  the  presence  of  God 
Greene’s  view  of  the  world  has  been  fully  discussed  elsewhere 
and  is  in  any  case  expressed  directly  at  many  points  in  his  writ¬ 
ings:  one  need  only  outline  it  briefly  here.  Its  primary  char¬ 
acteristics  are  unhappiness  and  sin;  it  is  ‘stinking  to  heaven’, 
the  priest  repeats,  and  later,  ‘the  world’s  unhappy  whether 
you’re  rich  or  poor’.  One  believes  in  God  and  original  sin  to 
begin  with  because  not  to  believe  would  be  to  find  the  whok 
situation  meaninglessly  cmel.  The  long  and  frequently  quoted 
passage  from  Cardinal  Newman  which  forms  the  motto  to  Tk 
IjKvless  Roads  (the  quarry  for  The  Power  and  the  Glory)  makes  tht 
general  point  most  clearly,  ending: 

What  shall  be  said  to  this  heart-piercing,  reason-bewilder¬ 
ing  fact  [of  evil  in  the  world]?  I  can  only  answer,  that 
either  there  is  no  Creator,  or  this  living  society  of  men  is  in 
a  true  sense  discarded  from  His  presence  ..  .if  there  be  1 
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God,  since  there  is  a  God,  the  human  race  is  implicated  in 
some  terrible  aboriginal  calamity. 

Greene  gives  the  personal  application  on  the  third  page  of 
The  Lawless  Roads'. 

And  so  faith  came  to  one  —  shapelessly,  without  dogma,  a 
presence  above  a  croquet  lawn,  something  associated  with 
violence,  cruelty,  evil  across  the  way.  One  began  to 
believe  in  heaven  because  one  believed  in  hell,  but  for  a 
long  while  it  was  only  hell  one  could  picture  with  a  certain 
intimacy. 

Seedy  settings  attract  because  there  one  sees  life  as  it  really  is, 
with  none  of  the  thin  platforms  over  the  abyss  which  normal 
social  life  constructs.  Speaking  of  the  blitzed  cities  in  The 
Lost  Childhood,  Greene  says: 

That,  I  think,  is  why  one  feels  at  home  in  London  or  in 
Liverpool  or  Bristol .  .  .  because  life  there  is  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

rupt  One  cannot  fail  to  see  there  the  vast  struggle  which  is  for  ever 
jrod  being  played  out  in  human  existence.  Greene’s  vision  of  the 
here  world  is  intensely  dramatic  —  it  alternates  between  the  rubbish 
writ-  tip  at  the  far  end  of  the  town  and  the  outer  stars,  between 
bar-  Father  Jose  the  apostate  priest,  standing  in  his  nightshirt  in 
^en’,  his  miserable  compound,  laughed  at  by  the  boys  and  called 
;ther  for  by  liis  gross  wife,  and  the  galaxies  towards  which  his  hands 
in  to  ineffectually  gesture. 

rhok  Hell  is  certainly  pictured  with  a  certain  intimacy,  with  more 
lOted  indmacy  than  heaven,  than  the  instances  of  goodness  and 
I  Th  love.  They  are  included,  are  recognized  intellectually,  but 
s  tht  do  not  seem  to  be  felt  anywhere  near  as  strongly  as  the  wicked¬ 
ness.  Indeed,  Greene  sometimes  finds  only  sinfulness  where 
many  of  us  would  find  something  less  reprehensible.  Ida,  the 
ilder-  fat  Guinness-and-oysters  barmaid  of  Brighton  Rock,  who  has 
that  dearly  all  kinds  of  virtues,  even  though  she  may  not  recognize 
lisin  on  and  will  go  on  talking  about  right-and-wrong,  is  several 
be  a  I  times  directly  and  violently  disparaged  by  Greene.  I  think 
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particularly  of  the  way  he  vilifies  her  as  she  prepares  to  spend  tl 
the  night  in  an  hotel  with  Phil  Corkery.  Or  of  his  comment  on  c 
the  workers  who  come  in  thousands  for  a  day  at  Brighton,  s 
people  very  like  Ida:  v 

i 

her  amusements  were  their  amusements,  her  superstitions  i 
their  superstitions . . .  she  had  no  more  love  for  anyone  I 
than  they  had.  ( 

It  is  the  last  clause  which  grates,  which  is  — one’s  own 
experience  of  life  insists,  and  without  being  simply  a  jolly 
humanist —just  not  the  whole  truth.  Greene  has  misunder¬ 
stood;  his  obsession  has  blinded  him  to  an  important  part  of 
the  truth.  So  it  is  also  as  the  priest  in  The  Power  and  the  Glory  sits  ; 
at  the  side  of  the  dying  murderer.  The  murderer  knows,  and 
thinks  the  priest  does  not,  that  the  call  to  the  deathbed  is  a 
trap,  and  spends  his  last  few  minutes  trying  to  persuade  the 
priest  to  take  his  revolver  and  escape,  cursing  ‘the  bastards’ 
who  have  laid  the  trap.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
gunman  the  priest  prays,  ‘  “O  mercifiil  God,  after  all  he  was  | 
thinking  of  me,  it  was  for  my  sake  . . .”  but  he  prayed  without 
conviction.  At  the  best,  it  was  only  one  criminal  trying  to  aid  I 
the  escape  of  another  —  whichever  way  you  looked  there  I 
wasn’t  much  merit  in  either  of  them’.  The  priest  presumably  I 
prays  'without  much  conviction’  because,  in  terms  of  doctrine,  I 
confession  for  the  gunman  is  the  only  relevant  action  at  this  I 
moment,  and  its  refusal  a  final  refusal  of  grace.  But  both  the  I 
interpretations  of  the  attitude  which  is  preventing  the  gunman 
fi'om  making  the  act  of  confession  are  wrong.  He  was  not 
likely  to  be  prompted  simply  by  unselfish  thought  for  the  priest 
or  simply  by  the  wish  of  one  criminal  ‘to  aid  the  escape  of 
another’.  His  response  was  probably  lower  than  the  former, 
but  certainly  higher  than  the  latter.  ‘The  bastards’  is  partly 
an  angry  moral  assertion  against  the  lowness  of  the  trick, 
and  not  therefore  altogether  to  be  dismissed  in  this  way. 

What  Greene  does  seem  to  feel  very  strongly  for  others  is 
not  so  much  love  as  pity.  The  history  of  Scobie,  in  The  Heart 
of  the  Matter f  is  the  history  of  a  man  drawn  to  his  death  by  over-  j 
weening  pity.  For  Greene  knows  — it  accounts  for  much  of  I 
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►end  I  the  ambiguity  in  his  relation  to  his  characters  —  that  ‘pity  can 
t  on  i  corrupt*,  as  Auden  said  of  his  work.  Yet  Greene  can  never 
ton,  still  the  promptings  of  pity.  It  is  surely  this  which  causes  him, 
whenever  his  characters  are  particularly  reduced,  to  slip 
into  the  imagery  of  lost  children  . . .  Loo  and  Anthony  at  the 
ions  I  end  of  their  short-lived  relationship  in  England  Made  Me,  or 
i^one  I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fellows  at  the  beginning  of  The  Power  and  the 
j  Glc-yi 

own  j  j-here  was  no  meaning  anywhere  outside  their  hearts; 
oily  I  they  were  carried  like  children  in  a  coach  through  the 
der-  I  huge  spaces  without  any  knowledge  of  their  destination. 

•t  of  I 

1  sits  I  and  later  in  the  bedroom  of  the  capital’s  only  hotel,  after  the 
and  death  of  Coral: 
is  a  I 

the  j  They  gave  an  odd  effect  of  being  children,  lost  in  a  strange 
irds’  town,  without  adult  care, 
the  ||| 

wai  s  This  world  of  Greene’s  is  presented  in  such  vivid  allegory, 
tout  I  is  so  obviously  intensely  felt,  that  for  a  time  we  find  it  absorbing, 
aid  At  the  back  of  our  minds,  becoming  more  insistent  as  we 
here  re-read,  questions  about  it  thrust  themselves  upon  us.  But 
ably  perhaps  our  doubts  about  the  nature  of  Greene’s  world  and 
ine,  |i  our  interest  in  the  sources  of  the  attraction  of  his  novels  are 
this  1  really  aspects  of  the  same  question.  If  so,  we  should  be  able, 
the  by  a  detailed  textual  examination,  to  discover  something  not 
man  only  about  the  technical  basis  of  their  attraction,  but  also 
not  j  about  the  connection  between  Greene’s  way  of  writing  and  his 
riest  I  outlook  on  experience, 
e  of  f 

mcr,  j  Greene’s  style  is  nervous,  vivid,  astringent,  the  vehicle  of  a 
irtly  I  restless  and  pungent  imagination:  it  picks  out  the  shopkeeper 
rick,  ;  in  the  Lehr’s  village  with  his  ‘three  commercial  chins’;  the 
'hooded  and  cramped  pleasure’  of  the  act  of  sex  in  prison;  the 
rs  is  !  mean-spirited  self-righteous  sisters  leaving  jail  in  the  early 
leart  j  morning,  ‘they  were  both  tied  up  in  black  shawls  like  things 
ver-  I  bought  in  the  market,  things  hard  and  dry  and  second-hand’; 
li  of  I  and  the  director  of  Private  Tutorials  Ltd.,  ‘Henry  Beckley, 
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B.A.’  —  the  name  presents  him  at  once  ...  a  third  in  English 
at  Oxford;  behind  the  shiny  rimless  glasses  a  bright  ‘let  me  be 
your  father’  smile;  an  incipient  predatory  hardening  of  the 
mouth  which  would  hke  to  be  charming.  Or  one  recalls  the 
effect  of  the  word  ‘bastard’  on  the  priest,  catching  at  his  heart 
like  the  name  of  someone  you  love  heard  in  a  strange  com¬ 
pany;  or  the  creation  of  the  atmosphere  of  collapse  in  heat  and 
disillusion  in  the  very  first  paragraph  as  Mr.  Tench,  the  ruined 
dentist,  goes  out  hopelessly  for  the  ether  cylinder  he’s  bound  to 
miss  getting. 

These  are  in  themselves  important  qualities,  and  need  only 
to  be  recalled.  Yet  their  total  effect  over  any  length  is  of 
something  over-generalized  and  rhetorical.  On  looking  more 
closely  one  finds  that  the  epithets,  for  instance,  are  often  either 
unusually  arresting  or  just  clichd  —  ‘patience’  is  likely  to  be 
either  ‘monstrous  patience’  or  simply  ‘stony  patience’.  The 
emotions  are  being  pulled  out  of  shape,  put  into  over-bold 
relief:  Mr.  Tench  had  been  seized  by  the  desire  to  be  a  dentist 
after  finding  a  discarded  cast  in  a  wastepaper  basket,  ‘fate  had 
struck . . .  We  should  be  thankful  we  cannot  see  the  horron 
and  degradations  lying  around  our  childhood,  in  cupboards 
and  bookshelves,  everywhere.’:  Coral  feels  the  first  pains  of 
menstruation,  ‘The  child  stood  in  her  woman’s  pain  and 
looked  at  them:  a  horrible  novelty  enclosed  her  whole  morning: 
it  was  as  if  today  everything  was  memorable’  (and  why  should 
it  be  only  ‘horrible’?  —  Greene  seems  almost  to  hate  the 
physical  aspects  of  sex) :  the  mother  of  the  priest’s  child  speaks 
about  her,  ‘She  said  “She’s  bad  through  and  through”.  He 
was  aware  of  faith  dying  out  between  the  bed  and  the  door.’ 
Or  one  remembers  the  water-pipes  which  gurgle  through 
Greene’s  novels.  Like  the  Wurlitzer  organ  —  ‘the  world’s  wet 
mouth  lamenting  over  life’  —  they  are  among  the  telltale  voices 
of  modem  civilization,  this  time  of  the  individual’s  loneliness 
behind  all  the  mechanics.  Anthony,  the  wastrel  ex-public- 
schoolboy  in  England  Made  Afe,  tries  to  make  yet  another 
anonymous  hotel  bedroom  look  friendly,  ‘he  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  wondering  what  to  do  next  to  make  the  room  look 
like  home,  listening  to  tlie  hot-water  pipes  wailing  behind  the 
wall’.  In  The  Power  and  the  Glory^  the  water-pipes  play  a  sad 
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background  music  to  the  scene,  again  in  an  hotel  bedroom,  in 
which  the  priest’s  communion  wine  is  drunk  for  him,  ‘some¬ 
where  in  the  distance  a  pipe  gurgled  and  the  beetles  detonated 
against  a  bare  globe’. 

Greene  uses  the  selectively  typical  catalogue  as  much  as 
Auden,  partly  because  they  naturally  tend  to  handle  their 
material  similarly,  partly  because  they  both  began  to  write  in 
the  ’thirties  when  reportage  made  the  catalogue  very  popular. 
More  importantly,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  Greene’s  use  of  the 
catalogue  follows  from  his  way  of  looking  at  life.  If  life  is  seen  as 
a  vast  pattern  then  all  the  details  of  life  can  easily  become  parts 
of  the  pattern;  they  can  be  ‘placed’  with  a  certain  sureness  and 
inevitability.  At  its  best  the  manner  is  illuminating;  at  its  worst 
it  can  suggest  a  kind  of  contempt,  as  though  the  author  is  saying, 
‘One  knows  that  people  such  as  these  will  always  dress  like 
this,  have  this  kind  of  house,  this  kind  of  furniture.’  On  the 
reader  the  effect  may  be  quietly  flattering,  though,  of  course, 
the  author  may  not  intend  this.  The  reader  may  appear  to  be 
invited  to  collaborate  by  the  suggestion  that  he,  like  the  author, 
has  seen  this  kind  of  thing  before;  nothing  is  unexpected  to  the 
wide  eye  of  the  intelligentsia.  This  is  the  detail  you  will  expect 
to  find,  it  seems  to  say,  if  you  are  one  of  the  cognoscenti;  the 
items  are  typical  of  a  whole  genre*  —  the  cheap  bookie’s  house 
in  Brighton  Rock: 

He  looked  with  contempt  down  the  narrow  hall  —  the 
shell-case  converted  into  an  umbrella  stand,  the  moth- 
eaten  stag’s  head  bearing  on  one  horn  a  bowler  hat,  a  steel 
helmet  used  for  ferns  . . .  He  lit  the  gas  fire,  turned  on  a 
stand  lamp  in  a  red  silk  shade  with  a  bobble  fringe.  The 
light  glowed  on  a  silver-plated  biscuit  box,  a  framed 
wedding-group. 

the  garage  of  the  gimcrack  villa  where  Pinky  hides: 

a  spade,  a  rusty  lawn-mower,  and  all  the  junk  the  owner 
had  no  room  for  in  the  tiny  house:  an  old  rocking  horse,  a 

*  Sir  G.  Rostkeror  Hamilton  has  discussed  the  use  of  this  kind  of  catalogue 
m  TTu  Ttll-TaU  ArtieU,  a  eriticcl  approach  to  modem  poetry,  Hcinemann,  1949. 
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pram  which  had  been  converted  into  a  wheelbarrow,  a 
pile  of  ancient  records:  ‘Alexander’s  Rag  Time  Band’, 
‘Pack  up  your  Troubles’,  ‘If  you  were  the  only  Girl’; 
they  lay  with  the  trowels,  with  what  was  left  of  the  crazy 
paving,  a  doll  with  one  glass  eye  and  a  dress  soiled  with 
mould. 

Anthony  undressing  in  England  Made  Me: 

the  rather  tom  photograph  of  Annette  which  he  had 
stripped  from  its  frame  (he  leant  it  against  his  tooth  mug), 
the  ties  which  he  had  crammed  into  his  pocket  at  the 
lodgings,  his  new  pants,  his  new  vests,  his  new  socks. 
The  Four  Just  Men  in  a  Tauchnitz  edition,  his  dark  blue 
pyjamas,  a  copy  of  Film  Fun.  He  turned  out  his  pockets:  a 
pencil,  a  half-crown  fountain  pen,  an  empty  card-case,  a 
packet  of  De  Reszke  cigarettes. 

or  the  empty  Fellows’  bungalow  in  The  Power  and  the  Glory'. 

He  looked  in  through  the  window  —  perhaps  this  was  the 
child’s  room.  Everything  had  been  removed  from  it  except 
the  useless  or  the  broken.  There  was  a  cardboard  box  full 
of  tom  paper  and  a  small  chair  which  had  lost  a  leg.  There 
was  a  large  nail  in  the  white-washed  wall  where  a  mirror 
perhaps  had  been  hung  —  or  a  picture.  There  was  a 
broken  shoe-hom  . . .  The  priest  opened  the  door  on  the  left 
—  perhaps  it  had  been  the  bedroom.  In  a  comer  lay  a  pile 
of  old  medicine  bottles:  small  fingers  of  cmdely  coloured 
liquid  lay  in  some  of  them.  There  were  medicines  for  head¬ 
aches,  stomach-aches,  medicines  to  be  taken  after  meals 
and  before  meals.  Somebody  must  have  been  very  ill  to 
need  so  many?  There  was  a  hairbrush,  broken,  a  ball  of 
hair-combings  —  very  fair  hair  turning  dusty  white. 

The  detail  is  acutely  observed,  but  is  all  too  typical  —  we  are 

in  the  world  of  New  Statesman  competitions. 

Greene’s  similes  are  almost  always  short  and  sharply  juxtapose 
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die  concrete,  actual  or  temporal  with  the  abstract,  subjective  or 
eternal.  They  can  therefore  have  a  genuine  and  important 
function  in  an  allegory.  But  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
written  by  rote,  and  there  are  so  many  that  the  cumulative 
effect  is  dulling.  These  are  some  from  The  Power  and  the  Glory 
only: 

Evil  ran  like  malaria  in  his  veins. 

The  memory  was  like  a  hand,  pulling  away  the  past, 
exposing  him. 

Heat  stood  in  the  room  like  an  enemy. 

She  carried  her  responsibilities  carefully  like  crockery 
across  the  hot  yard,  (of  Coral) 

The  old  life  peeled  away  like  a  label. 

He  could  feel  his  prayers  weigh  him  down  like  undigested 
food. 

Pride  wavered  in  his  voice,  like  a  plant  with  shallow  roots. 

Sometimes  the  abstract/ concrete  relationship  is  reversed: 

It  was  like  hate  on  a  death-bed.  (of  a  dog’s  snarl) 

He  drank  the  brandy  down  like  damnation. 

The  repeated  three-steps-down  ending  gives  the  effect  of  a 
flat  ‘not  with  a  bang  but  a  whimper’,  hopeless,  comer-of-the- 
mouth  tailing-off: 

This  was  what  he  was  used  to:  the  words  not  striking  home, 
the  hurried  close,  the  expectation  of  pain  coming  between 
him  and  his  faith. 

You  cannot  control  what  you  love  —  you  watch  it  driving 
recklessly  towards  the  broken  bridge,  the  tom-up  track, 
the  horror  of  seventy  years  ahead. 

Their  little  shameless  voices  filled  the  patio,  and  he  smiled 
humbly  and  sketched  small  gestures  for  silence,  and  there 
was  no  respect  anywhere  left  for  him  in  his  home,  in  the 
town,  in  the  whole  abandoned  star. 
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The  total  effect  of  all  these  stylistic  qualities  is  of  repeated 
jabs  from  a  hypodermic  syringe,  of  overforcing,  of  distortion, 
of  style  unrealized  in  anything  more  than  a  boldly  caricaturish 
manner. 


The  narrative  of  The  Power  and  the  Glory  derives  its  undoubted 
force  from  three  main  structural  features:  (i)  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  overall  pattern,  and  the  skill  and  complexity 
with  which  the  themes  are  interwoven  through  its  three  parts; 
(ii)  the  striking  visual  quality  of  the  scenes;  (iii)  the  speed  of 
transition  between  those  scenes.  Henry  James  used  to  say  that 
he  composed  his  novels  dramatically;  one  could  say  that  Greene 
composes  his  cinematically.  The  construction  here  could 
hardly  be  simpler;  the  parts  deal  respectively  with  the  setting 
and  the  arrival  of  the  priest;  the  pursuit  to  its  apparent  end  in 
safety;  and  the  return,  the  execution  and  the  arrival  of  the  new 
priest.  Indeed,  the  pattern  is  too  neat;  the  new  priest  comes  too 
pat  on  his  cue,  becomes  a  mechanical  metaphor  for  the 
assertion  that  the  Faith  goes  on  and  the  horror  is  always 
repeated. 

Throughout,  the  eye  shifts  constantly,  without  explanatory 
links.  In  the  first  paragraph  the  solitary  figure  of  Mr.  Tench  is 
picked  up  crossing  the  hot  deserted  square;  a  few  vultures  look 
down  at  him;  he  tosses  something  off  the  road  at  them  and  one 
rises;  with  it  goes  the  camera  and  introduces  us  to  the  town,  the 
river,  the  sea.  As  the  paragraph  closes  we  drop  to  Mr.  Tench 
again,  now  at  the  far  side  of  the  plaza,  and  now  in  his  setting. 
Thereafter  the  camera  moves  from  the  dentist  to  the  police-chief, 
to  the  pious  woman  reading,  to  the  Fellows.  The  process  is 
repeated  with  variations  in  the  last  chapter;  the  execution  is 
presented  as  it  affects  the  minor  characters,  and  only  seen,  not 
through  the  narrator,  but  through  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Tench  as  he 
looks  from  the  window  of  his  dingy  surgery,  whilst  the  Jefe 
moans  with  fright  in  the  chair.  Greene  can  assume  an  audience 
familiar  with  unusual  camera  angles  and  quick  fadings  in  and 
out,  and  uses  both  with  great  skill. 

The  power  of  the  individual  scenes  comes  primarily  from 
Greene’s  ability  to  see  them  in  the  most  striking  way,  to  know 
how  to  place  them  and  where  to  let  the  light  fall  —  as  when 
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the  priest  and  a  mangy  dog  circle  a  rotten  bone,  or  when  the 
priest  turns  back.  At  that  point  a  mule  is  ready  to  take  him 
forward  to  full  safety;  Miss  Lehr  stands  ready  to  give  a  good 
missionary’s  ‘godspeed’;  the  half-caste  has  arrived  with  his 
story  which  the  priest  recognizes  as  a  lie  but  cannot  refute. 
There  is  a  moment  in  which  he  stands  between  the  two,  between 
safety  and  death;  only  he  knows  all  that  is  happening.  The 
moment  is  held,  and  then  —  the  mule  is  wheeled  about  and 
the  priest  sets  off  back. 

The  predilection  for  striking  juxtaposition  which  informs 
Greene’s  similes  is  given  extended  exercise  in  the  composition 
of  scenes.  The  pious  mother  reads  the  silly  literary  life  of  a 
martyr  as  the  hunt  starts  for  one  she  rejects  as  a  bad  priest  but 
who  will  be  martyred;  at  the  close  the  same  situation  is  picked 
up  again  —  she  is  reading  yet  another  literary  martyrdom  as  the 
real  one  takes  place  not  far  away.  The  priest,  dirty  and  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  South  American  heat,  shelters  from  the  savage 
pursuit  in  the  Fellows’  deserted  bungalow,  and  reads  with 
difficulty  Coral’s  English  literature  test  paper: 

1  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem . . . 

This  rapid  alternation  of  stripped  narrative  and  highly- 
charged  scene  is,  I  think,  the  second  main  cause  of  Greene’s 
attraction.  He  presents  everything  visually  heightened,  and  with 
immense  deftness.  But  his  manner  of  composition  promotes 
over-excitement,  is  not  sufficiently  complex  and  qualified.  He 
never  bores;  he  rarely  even  taxes.  This  is  structure  as  caricature. 

Greene’s  characters  have  a  kind  of  intense  nervous  life  which  at 
first  almost  convinces  but  is  soon  seen  to  be  breathed  into  them  by 
Greene’s  breath,  and  always  by  his  breath.  They  surprise  us, 
as  the  scenic  juxtaposition  surprises  us,  but  they  surprise  so 
regularly  and  so  neatly  that  they  eventually  fail  to  surprise. 
They  are  flat  characters  given  a  series  of  twists;  they  are 
revolved  rapidly  or  stood  on  their  heads  at  intervals;  but 
when  one  has  mastered  the  direction  of  the  twist  and  the  timing 
of  its  recurrence  the  pattern  is  exposed  and  there  is  no  more 
surprise.  We  do  not  take  it  any  longer  for  more  than  set  move- 
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ments  with  a  wooden  figure.  So  the  priest,  in  spite  of  all  the 
competence  that  has  gone  to  his  making,  is  no  more  than  an 
intensely  felt  idea  presented  through  a  puppet.  He  seems  to 
come  to  odd  life  at  intervals,  but  we  soon  cease  to  regard  it  as 
anything  other  than  one  of  the  puppet’s  regular  reactions.  Thus, 
in  tight  corners  he  almost  invariably  gives  a  surprised  giggle  — 
‘a  little  gulp  of  astonished  laughter’  —  at  some  inconsequential 
memory.  The  lieutenant’s  appearance  of  life  comes  from  the 
tension  between  the  cold  progressive  on  top  and  the  desire  for 
love  underneath,  which  reveals  itself  occasionally  in  unexpected 
actions,  like  the  giving  of  a  coin  to  the  priest  as  he  dismisses  him 
from  prison.  But  again,  the  over-management  kills,  as  in  the 
lieutenant’s  unutterable  emotion  and  his  gesture  with  the  hands 
in  these  extracts;  one  accepts  the  first,  but  the  second  resembles 
it  so  closely  that  we  are  irritated  into  feeling  that  not  only  the 
characters  but  we,  too,  are  being  manipulated.  With  the  boys 
of  the  town  the  lieutenant  finds  himself  moved  by  feelings  he 
does  not  understand: 

He  wanted  to  begin  the  world  again  with  them  in  a  desert 
. . .  [He]  put  out  his  hand  in  a  gesture  of  affection  —  a 
touch,  he  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

To  the  villagers  he  is  interrogating  soon  afterwards  he  says: 

‘In  my  eyes  —  can’t  you  understand  —  you  are  worth  far 
more  than  he  is.  I  want  to  give  you’  —  he  made  a  gesture 
with  his  hands  which  was  valueless,  because  no  one  saw 
him  —  ‘everything.’ 

Mr.  Fellows  is  beefy,  stupid,  muddled;  his  wife  a  bourgeoise 
driven  neurotic  by  the  strain  of  exile: 

He  was  powerless  and  furious;  he  said,  ‘You  see  what  a 
hole  you’ve  put  us  in.’  He  stumped  back  into  the  house 
and  into  his  bedroom,  roaming  aimlessly  among  the  boot- 
trees.  Mrs.  Fellows  slept  uneasily,  dreaming  of  weddings. 
Once  she  said  aloud,  ‘My  train.  Be  careful  of  my  train.’ 
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I  A  passage  like  this  is  surely  cartoon-art;  ‘dreaming  of  weddings’ 

1  I  belongs  to  the  same  stylized  regions  as  the  huge  mothers-in-law 
I  1  of  the  picture  postcards,  and  ‘roaming  among  the  boot-trees’  b 
\  near-Thurberesque  fantasy  (how  many  boot-trees  were  there? 

,  I  were  they  larger  than  life?  was  there  a  seal  behind  each  of 
-  I  them?). 

1  I  The  characters  are  being  constantly  pushed  around,  put 
c  1  into  positions  which  are  more  effective  for  the  pattern  than 
r  i  probable;  for  example,  the  half-caste  finally  betraying  the  priest 
i  [  to  the  soldiers,  simply  saying  ‘Father’  from  the  clearing  as  the 
a  f  priest  reaches  the  door  of  the  hut  —  it  b  too  obviously  the  Judas 
c  'j,  kiss.  Or  the  priest’s  child  sniggering  evilly  at  him  from  among 
Is  I  the  refuse-heaps  —  the  cracked  vessel  of  the  Truth  facing  the 
»  [  evidence  of  original  sin;  or  the  prison-companions  who  do  not 
ic  ^  betray;  or  the  boy  who  has  admired  the  lieutenant  and  sensibly 
^  rejected  the  sickly  tales  of  martyrdom,  changing  without  wam- 
le  f  ing  when  the  priest  has  been  executed,  spitting  at  the  lieutenant 
i  and  opening  the  door  for  the  new  priest.  Or  the  frequent,  too 
j  appropriate  dreams.  The  priest  sleeps,  with  guilt  on  hb  soul  at 
rt  I  the  thought  of  hb  child: 
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Hb  eyes  closed  and  immediately  he  began  to  dream.  He 
was  being  pursued:  he  stood  outside  a  door  banging  on  it, 
begging  for  admission,  but  nobody  answered  —  there  was  a 
word,  a  password,  which  would  save  him,  but  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  it.  He  tried  desperately  at  random  —  cheese  and 
child,  California,  excellency,  milk,  Vera  Cruz.  Hb  feet  had 
gone  to  sleep  and  he  knelt  outside  the  door.  Then  he  knew 
why  he  wanted  to  get  in:  he  wasn’t  being  pursued  at  all: 
that  was  a  mbtake.  Hb  child  lay  beside  him  bleeding  to 
death  and  thb  was  a  doctor’s  house.  He  banged  on  the 
door  and  shouted,  ‘Even  if  I  can’t  think  of  the  right  word, 
haven’t  you  a  heart?’  The  child  was  dying  and  looked 
up  at  him  with  middle-aged  complacent  wisdom.  She 
said,  ‘You  animal’,  and  he  woke  again  crying. 

The  lieutenant  should  be  happy  now  that  he  has  finally  caught 
the  enemy  of  the  new  perfectionism,  but  b  only  lost  and 
mberable: 
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And  so  on  till  all  the  drink  has  gone,  and  the  priest  is  in  tears. 
The  scene  lives  in  its  dialogue,  which  has  been  formalized  to 
the  ends  of  the  dramatic  situation. 

To  adduce  all  this,  and  especially  the  smaller  instances,  as 
evidence  of  Greene’s  faulty  characterization  may  seem  carping, 
but  a  great  number  of  separate  incidents  have  to  be  mentioned 
specifically  to  make  the  point.  One  might  accept  a  few;  dis¬ 
satisfaction  becomes  acute  as  one  notices  the  piling-up  of  detail 
of  just  this  kind.  It  all  finally  confirms  the  impression  of  manage¬ 
ment  from  outside,  of  a  lack  of  any  submission  from  within  to 
the  intensely  difficult  and  subtle  matter  of  characterization. 

‘Immense  readability’,  the  reviewers  say  of  all  this,  and  they 
are  right;  considerable  immediate  power  from  skilled  overforc¬ 
ing  of  style,  structure  and  character,  and  from  a  refusal  to  allow 
half-tones,  uncertainties,  complexities.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  Greene  deliberately  aims  at  being  ‘readable’  in  the 
popular  sense,  that  he  aims  at  commercial  success.  It  seems 
more  likely  that  both  the  distortion  and  the  excessive  control 
are  results  of  Greene’s  view  of  life. .  This  view  is  so  insistent  that 
it  leads  him  consistently  to  falsify  his  fictional  life.  It  has  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  producing,  up  to  the  present  (though  in  The 
End  of  the  Affair  he  was  clearly  disciplining  both  his  structural 
and  stylistic  habits),  a  novel  whose  life  we  can  ‘entertain  as  a 
possibility’  whilst  we  are  reading.  Again,  this  is  exactly  where 
Kafka  succeeds  as  Greene  fails;  Greene  fails  because  he  brings  us 
to  the  point  where  we  object  to  the  manipulation.  But  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  find  his  novels  interesting  simply  because  of  the  power 
of  the  view  of  life  behind  them,  that  very  power  which  is  causing 
the  over-manipulation.  We  do  not  find  experience  convincingly 
recreated;  we  know  all  the  time  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
an  unusually  controlled  allegory,  a  ‘show’,  to  use  Gerontion’s 
word.  The  characters,  I  suggested,  have  a  kind  of  life,  but  that 
life  is  always  breathed  into  them  by  Greene’s  breath.  The 
novels  as  a  whole  have  a  kind  of  life,  but  not  the  life  of,  say. 
The  Possessed,  in  which  we  forget  Dostoievsky  and  explore  the 
revolutionary  mentality.  In  Greene’s  novels  we  do  not  ‘explore 
experience’;  we  meet  Graham  Greene.  We  enter  continual 
reservations  about  what  is  being  done  to  experience,  but  we 
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find  the  novels  up  to  a  point  arresting  because  they  are  forceful, 
melodramatic  presentations  of  an  obsessed  and  imaginative 
personality. 

There  may  well  be  a  further,  and  more  disturbing,  reason  for 
the  attraction  of  Greene’s  novels,  one  arising  specifically  from 
the  fact  that  they  treat  of  religion.  Here  I  am  obliged  to  move 
very  tentatively,  simply  to  point  towards  issues  whose  examina¬ 
tion  requires  another  paper  and  another  hand.  But  the  issues  ' 
do  need  to  be  suggested  at  this  point.  Greene  presents  us  with 
a  view  of  the  relationship  between  God  and  man  in  which  the  [ 
emphasis  is  almost  entirely  on  the  more  dramatic  aspects;  the  ^ 
‘who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  thy  sake*  element  is  altogether  [ 
lacking:  ^ 

It  was  like  a  short  cut  to  the  dark  and  magical  heart  of  the  s 
faith  ...  to  the  night  when  the  graves  opened  and  the  dead  r 
walked. 

This  is  surely  only  one  aspect  of  religious  belief,  and  to  think  [  * 
It  all  is  to  have  an  inadequate  view  of  religion  (I  am  concerned  ■  ^ 
now,  not  with  Greene’s  aims  but  with  what  may  be  the  attitudes  ^ 
of  those  who  read  him).  It  may  be  that  exactly  here  lies  an  * 
important  part  of  the  appeal  of  these  novels.  The  audience  i 
for  them  is  primarily  one  of  unbelievers.  To  some  unbelievers,  f 
I  think,  the  more  conservative,  communal,  city-building  feat-  |  ^ 
ures  of  faith  are  of  little  interest;  if  they  were  to  become  t 
religious,  they  wouldn’t  go  in  for  it  half-way;  they  like  their  hell-  ^  * 
fire  neat;  they  ‘drink  damnation  down  like  brandy’,  to  invert  one  ^ 
of  Greene’s  similes.  The  sort  of  excitement  they  derive  from  t 
these  books  may  therefore  be,  curiously  enough,  of  the  same  I  ^ 
order  as  that  they  find  in  the  more  ‘existentialist’  novels.  I 
Greene’s  kind  of  religion  may  be  found  interesting  where  the  | 
less  melodramatic  poetry  of  religion  would  be  found  dull.  { 
Consciously,  these  readers  may  think  they  inhabit  a  reasonable,  I 
ordered  universe:  but  perhaps  their  taste  in  fiction  betrays  a  sub-  | 
conscious  unease.  f 
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THE  name  of  Belinsky  stirs  few  chords  in  the  English  reader. 
We  all  pay  lip-service  to  Sainte-Beuve,  though  his  writings  are 
too  voluminous  for  most  people  to  do  more  than  dip  into. 
Arnold,  of  course,  is  read  today  with  more  respect  than  a 
generation  ago.  But  the  cultivated  Englishman  still  looks  at  the 
field  of  criticism  surveyed  by  Saintsbury,  and  Saintsbury  had 
no  knowledge  of  Russian.  The  results  are  to  be  deplored.  If 
Matthew  Arnold  was  right  in  saying  that  no  great  literature  can 
flourish  without  a  great  critical  effort  behind  it,  clearly  Tolstoy, 
Turgenev  and  Dostoevsky  did  not  fall  out  of  the  blue:  the  best 
age  of  Russian  creative  writing  must  have  had  critical  prepara¬ 
tion.  And  of  course  it  did.  The  influence  of  Belinsky,  both  on 
the  public  and  on  individual  writers,  was  immense.  In  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  of  his  life  (he  died  early  in  1 848)  Belinsky 
held  a  position  that  has  been  given  to  few  critics.  His  monthly 
articles  were  awaited  with  almost  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the 
monthly  parts  of  Dickens’s  novels.  Or  perhaps  a  more  accurate 
comparison  would  be  with  George  Eliot.  In  ‘the  days  when  her 
cult  was  at  its  height,’  Jane  Harrison  and  her  friends  ‘used  to 
wait  outside  Macmillan’s  shop  to  seize  the  new  instalments  of 
Daniel  Deronda*.  Similarly  Herzen  relates  how  on  the  25th  of 
each  month  the  youth  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  waited  for 
the  appearance  of  Fatherland  Notes,  ‘Five  times  the  students 
would  go  into  the  coffee-houses  to  enquire  whether  Fatherland 
Notes  had  come;  they  snatched  the  heavy  number  from  hand  to 
hand:  “Is  there  an  essay  by  Belinsky?”  There  is,  and  it  was 
swallowed  with  feverish  sympathy,  with  laughter,  with  dis¬ 
putes.  .  . .  ’ 

When  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  Russian  temperaments,  we  may  sdll  ask  whether 
^  such  a  scene  is  enacted  in  Printing  House  Square,  for  instance, 
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when  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  is  expected.  The  Times  ( 
Literary  Supplement,  of  course,  still  preserves  the  rule  of  anonym¬ 
ity;  but  even  where  critics  fight  under  their  own  name,  does 
eager  youth  stand  by  to  cheer  them?  Have  mounted  police  ever 
been  in  action  outside  the  offices  of  Scrutiny,  or  Essays  in  Criticism^ 

Is  criticism  today,  influential  in  certain  circles  though  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  ever  likely  to  catch  the  imagination  and  thicken 
the  talk  of  excited  young  men?  Does  the  critic  today  ever  mount 
a  national  platform,  and  write  of  books  and  events  with  the 
same  impassioned  sweep  as  Belinsky  did?  Has  criticism  in  the 
last  fifty  years  really  become  a  live  issue,  as  undoubtedly  it  was 
in  the  period  of  critical  preparation  in  Russia  that  led  up  to 
Tolstoy? 

The  extraordinary  effect  of  Belinsky  can  in  part  be  explained 
by  the  condition  of  Russian  literature  in  his  time.  ‘Literature’, 
it  was  said  by  his  successor,  Chernyshevsky,  in  the  mid-fifties, 
‘literature  with  us  still  concentrates  nearly  all  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  nation  . . .  With  us  as  yet  literature  has  a  kind  of 
encyclopaedic  significance.’  Readers  looked  to  the  novel,  the 
drama  and  even  the  poem  for  ideas  which  elsewhere  might  be 
found  in  specialized  writings  —  in  books  of  philosophy,  political 
reviews,  economic  or  legal  studies.  Accordingly,  where  the 
novel,  for  instance,  carried  such  weight,  criticism  explaining 
the  novel  and  relating  it  to  the  scene  it  so  intently  explored, 
could  not  but  also  carry  weight.  When  literature  is  a  living  1 
thing,  necessary  to  the  public,  as  its  one  guide  and  informant, 
criticism  will  also  bum  with  a  genuine,  catching  fire,  and  the 
public  will  find  criticism  necessary  both  as  record  and  as 
illumination.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  agree  with  Ernst 
Robert  Curtius  that  the  public  for  criticism  is  handpicked,  that 
criticism,  being  ‘the  literature  of  literature’,  is  for  the  ‘happy 
few’,  then  it  becomes  certain  that  criticism  will  bum  with  no 
flame  at  all,  not  even  a  hard  and  gemlike  flame.  And  are  the 
happy  few  likely  to  remain  happy,  when  the  object  of  their 
contentment  becomes  ever  more  esoteric,  technical  and  abstruse? 
The  literature  of  literature  is  bound  to  degenerate  into  the 
literature  of  less-than-literature.  The  whole  field  of  study 
becomes  mined  with  scholarship.  You  cannot  walk  strziight  to 
the  centre,  as  less  sophisticated  readers  are  always  doing,  be- 
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cause  somebody’s  dogma  has  been  planted  carefully  across  the 
path,  and  dogmas  are  not  made  to  be  'exploded,  though 
ultimately  this  is  often  their  fate. 

Mention  of  the  ‘happy  few’  recalls  a  point  made  by  Chemy- 
shevsky  in  the  series  of  brilliant  articles  he  wrote,  some  seven 
years  after  Belinsky’s  death,  on  the  recent  history  of  Russian 
criticism.  He  was  speaking  of  the  critical  influence  of  Pushkin 
and  his  immediate  circle.  The  critical  writing  of  Pushkin  does 
not  bulk  large.  Much  of  it,  as  Chemyshevsky  observed,  takes 
the  form  of  notes  jotted  down  under  some  direct  impression. 
Yet  all  his  writing  displays  a  genuine  critical  gift,  more  de¬ 
tached  indeed  than  is  usually  the  way  with  a  practising  poet. 
(The  poet  looks  in  everything  for  his  own  reflection.)  However, 
as  Chemyshevsky  points  out,  the  influence  of  Pushkin’s  critical 
writings  on  literature  and  the  public  at  large  was  scarcely  felt, 
because  nobody  in  his  circle  had  the  right  attitude  to  the  public. 
They  contented  themselves  with  expressing  their  views  in 
journals  limited  to  a  few  hundred  readers.  They  shrank  from 
the  strife  and  the  dust.  Such  criticism,  even  if  it  comes  into  the 
hands  of  the  writers  and  thinkers  who  count,  is  too  fastidious, 
too  unreal.  George  Eliot  wrote  in  1869  to  the  author  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin:  ‘I  am  beginning  to  see  with  a  new  clearness,  that 
if  a  book  which  has  any  sort  of  exquisiteness  happens  also  to  be 
a  popular  widely  circulated  book,  its  power  over  Ae  social  mind 
for  any  good  is,  after  all,  due  to  its  reception  by  a  few  apprecia¬ 
tive  natures,  and  is  the  slow  result  of  radiation  from  that  narrow 
circle.’  One  feels  she  was  wrong,  even  though  Stendhal  (less 
concerned  about  power  for  good  over  the  social  mind)  would 
have  agreed  with  her.  The  principle  of  slow  radiation  from  a 
narrow  circle,  at  any  rate,  is  harmful  for  criticism.  I  do  not 
intend  a  bad  pun  when  I  say  that  a  narrow  circle  is  narrow. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  in  the  end  the  few  apprecia¬ 
tive  natures  have  done  everything.  The  wide  public  looks  at  a 
play  by  Shakespeare,  but  to  see  this  in  three  dimensions  it  must 
put  on  spectacles  fashioned  for  that  purpose  by  Granville-Barker 
or  Dover  Wilson.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  readers  have 
not  the  ability  to  explain  what  they  see  in  a  book;  and  the 
hundredth,  being  a  graduate  in  English,  can  write  a  passable 
essay  recounting  what  he  ought  to  have  seen,  as  a  pupil  of  this 
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or  that  exceptional  mind.  But  must  we  really  believe  this? 
Does  the  ordinary  thoughtful  person  of  experience  find  nothing 
in  great  literature,  until  the  authorities  have  guided  him?  And 
was  not  great  literature  generally  written  for  him?  The  artist 
may  not  look  for  perfect  comprehension  from  any  but  a  few 
appreciative  natures  (those  to  whom  he  appeals,  touchingly, 
in  the  dedication),  but  he  has  with  the  ordinary  reader  a  rough 
working  sympathy,  or  he  could  never  go  on.  He  looks  to  the 
ordinary  reader  to  get  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  depends  on 
this  for  his  encouragement.  Nobody  really  enjoys  talking  to  a 
handful  of  listeners  in  a  vast  empty  hall. 

The  work  of  the  greatest  critics  —  of  a  Belinsky,  a  Sainte- 
Beuve  or  an  Arnold,  to  name  three  of  a  particular  period  — 
has  this  in  common  with  imaginative  literature  of  the  highest 
sort,  that  it  is  read  widely  and  understood  generally.  The 
critic  of  real  light  and  leading  is  concerned  with  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  just  those  themes  which  are  before  the  eyes  of 
ordinary  people.  His  writing  is  at  once  topical  and  ranging 
beyond  the  particular  question  to  its  widest  reference.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  main  appeal  of  Belinsky  came  from  the  political 
trend  of  his  writing,  a  trend  that  was  not  however  confined  to 
the  channels  of  a  specific  party  programme,  because  at  that  time 
no  organized  parties  existed  in  Russia.  Rather  it  arose  from  a 
broad  and  powerful  movement  the  aim  of  which  was  in  the  first 
place  to  abolish  the  inhuman  practice  of  serf-owning.  Arnold’s 
campaign  against  the  Philistines  was  perhaps  more  indefinite, 
and  Belinsky’s  objects  could  have  been  summed  up  in  more 
practical  form  than  Arnold’s  were  in  Culture  and  Anarchy.  But 
the  essential  point  about  both  critics  (a  point  which  distin¬ 
guishes  them  from  Sainte-Beuve)  is  that  they  were  engaged  in  a 
cause.  Both  were  liable  to  leave  the  subject  in  hand,  the 
particular  work  they  were  discussing,  for  digressions  in  favour 
of  that  cause.  But  neither  descended  to  crude  unseasonable 
polemic,  and  neither  lost  sight  of  the  essential  qualities  in  a 
work,  the  reasons  that  give  it  a  particular  aesthetic  and  intel¬ 
lectual  charm.  It  was  said  by  Turgenev  that  Belinsky’s  taste 
was  infallible.  His  mistakes  of  judgment  were  certainly  rare. 
When  he  sought  to  destroy  a  reputation,  his  critical  sense  had 
already  told  him  that  the  reputation  was  hollow,  and  it  fell 
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is?  irrevocably.  Such  a  gift  as  Belinsky’s,  combined  with  a 
ng  passionate  interest  in  things  of  the  moment,  the  whole  front  of 
nd  actuality,  is  rare  indeed;  but  all  high  gifts  are  rare,  and  from  the 
ist  greatest  critics  we  can  demand  hardly  less  than  from  the  greatest 
ew  poets,  playwrights  and  novelists.  Indeed,  the  exceptional  critic 
ly,  :  is  much  rarer  than  the  exceptional  creative  writer,  as  Tennyson, 
gh  I  Housman  and  many  others  have  said. 

he  ‘To  diffuse  among  the  public’,  said  Chemyshevsky,  still  on 
on  I  the  subject  of  Pushkin,  ‘even  the  simplest  and  justest  opinions, 

)  a  •  they  must  be  expressed  with  great  steadiness  and  insistence, 
and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  passionate  absorption.’  The  critic 
te-  must  not  be  afraid  of  repeating  himself;  he  must  not  weary  in 
I  —  *  making  plain  to  others  what  is  plain  to  his  own  eye.  He  needs 
lest  therefore  a  particularly  vigorous,  pleasing  and  fresh  style,  so 

he  that  even  when  for  the  fifteenth  time  he  is  explaining,  shall  we 

;er-  say,  the  impermeability  of  the  English  mind  by  ideas,  or  the 

of  r  true  meaning  of  culture,  the  prose  is  still  delightful  to  read,  the 

ing  I  attention  does  not  flag.  Arnold  was  nearly  always  capable  of 
Jn-  E  repeating  himself  without  tedium.  But  there  is  a  model  of  such 
ical  I  writing  nearer  to  us  in  time.  I  refer  to  the  best  prefaces  of 
I  to  L  Bernard  Shaw.  In  the  broadest  sense  it  might  even  be  claimed 
me  f  that  Shaw  carried  out  an  unique  labour  of  criticism,  a  great 
n  a  critical  effort  directed  against  muddled  thought  and  pretension 
Srst  :  of  all  kinds.  Shaw  was  a  one-sided  critic,  because  his  destructive 
Id’s  [  powers  greatly  overbalanced  his  other  faculties.  Nor  did  he 
ite,  write  much  on  literature,  and  when  he  did  it  was  often  wildly 
lore  and  impatiently.  But  for  style  and  manner  it  would  be  hard  to 
But  surpass  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Walkley  which  he  prefixed  to 
tin-  '  Man  and  Superman.  He  knew  exactly  how  to  make  his  ideas 
in  a  j  accessible  to  the  largest  public.  This  is  a  quality  which  turns 
the  I  up  in  writers  as  far  apart  as  Luther  and  Voltaire,  Swift  and 
our  I  Johnson.  (The  presence  of  Johnson  in  this  list  will  show  that  I 
ible  r  am  not  merely  identtfying  criticism  with  iconoclasm.)  In  fact, 
n  a  1  more  important  for  a  critic  than  all  else,  is  the  ability  to  write 
itel-  I  well.  He  must  speak  the  language  of  those  he  interprets.  And 
aste  by  writing  well  I  mean  writing  from  a  fresh  current  of  ideas, 
arc.  with  ease,  force  and  precision.  Mere  graceful  writing  comes  as 
had  I  a  veil  between  the  work  under  review  and  the  expectant  reader, 
fell  The  language  of  criticism  should  hold  the  attention,  but  never 
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parade  itself.  The  ideas  should  show  there,  in  a  sparkling 
atmosphere. 

Is  criticism  of  that  kind,  powerful,  humane  and  deeply 
engaged  in  public  issues,  today  impossible?  There  is  a  large 
body  of  readers  for  criticism,  keenly  interested  in  finding  the 
truth  about  works  of  literature,  and  aware  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  literature  and  society.  The  favourable  conditions  of  last 
century  may  not  return  in  the  same  form;  but  criticism  must 
be  public-spirited,  the  conscience  of  literature,  if  criticism  is  to 
survive. 

Henry  Gifford 


II 

The  case  of  Vissarian  Grigoryevich  Belinsky  is  an  interesting 
one  certainly;  Mr.  Gifford  is  to  be  congratulated  on  calling  our 
attention  to  it.  I  suspect,  however,  that  its  interest  really 
derives  from  its  exceptionality.  A  serious  critic  with  a  mass 
audience  is  surely  one  of  those  facts  that  are  stranger  than 
fiction,  to  which  we  accord  the  blend  of  amusement  and  amaze¬ 
ment  we  feel  for  such  a  lusns  naturae  as  a  child-prodigy,  a  white 
elephant  or  a  blue  moon.  Is  not  Belinsky,  Mr.  Gifford,  simply 
the  critical  exception  that  proves  the  critical  rule? 

About  the  rule  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  at  all.  It  is 
that  the  best  literary  criticism  originates  within  a  relatively 
small  and  homogeneous  circle.  The  critics  with  large  audiences  f 
have  either  mixed  a  lot  of  something  eke  with  their  critickm  —  I 
biography  (Johnson,  Sainte-Beuve,  Leslie  Stephen),  or  social  [ 
and  religious  propaganda  (Arnold,  Maritain,  C.  S.  Lewis),  or  : 
personalities  and  social  satire  (Horace,  Boileau,  Pope)  —  or  else  : 
they  have  been  essentially  journalistic  popularizers  rather  than 
critics  (Jeffrey,  Arnold  Bennett,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Cyril  Con¬ 
nolly).  The  typical  critic  is  an  Aristotle,  a  Castelvetro,  a  Den¬ 
nis,  a  Coleridge,  a  Gourmont,  a  Leavis,  an  Empson  or  a  Trilling. 
For  such  powerful  original  intellects  the  fit  audience  must  at 
first  be  few.  Moreover  the  size  of  this  minority  audience,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  measured  statistically,  seems  to  fluctuate  within 
relatively  narrow  limits.  Mr.  Gifford’s  idea  that  day  by  day  the 
‘happy  few’  are  getting  fewer  if  not  happier  k  mere  assumption. 
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Let  me  fling  a  few  bibliographical  facts  at  him.  Dryden’s  Of 
Dramatick  Poesie  had  to  wait  16  years  until  it  reached  its  second 
edition  and  another  25  years  for  its  third.  Coleridge’s  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria  (1817)  was  not  reprinted  until  1847.  Arnold’s 
On  Translating  Homer  (1861)  did  not  reach  a  second  edition 
until  1896.  Pater’s  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance,  in  spite 
of  its  enormous  contemporary  prestige,  only  ran  into  three 
editions  in  15  years.  More  recently  The  Sacred  Wood  has  had  to 
wait  8  years  before  it  was  reprinted,  and  Seven  Types  of  Ambi¬ 
guity  (1930)  only  reached  its  second  edition  in  1950.  Strictly 
speaking,  of  course,  such  facts  as  these  need  to  be  correlated 
both  with  the  number  of  copies  in  the  various  editions  and  with 
the  growth  of  the  literate  population.  Nor,  obviously,  is  the 
effective  audience  of  a  literary  critic  precisely  identifiable  with 
the  number  of  purchasers  of  his  critical  works.  But,  though  these 
qualifications  are  not  unimportant,  they  do  not  affect  my  main 
contention  which  is  simply  that  in  England  at  any  rate  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  really  interested  in  the  best  literary 
criticism  has  not  varied  very  much  during  the  last  300  years. 
My  guess  is  that  it  is  of  the  order  of  two  critical  readers  in  every 
10,000  souls. 

Mr.  Gifford  is  disturbed  by  the  unseen  presence  of  the  99.98 
per  cent  men,  women  and  children  in  this  country  who  will 
perhaps  never  even  turn  over  the  pages  of  Scrutiny  and  Essays  in 
Criticism.  Such  perturbations,  however,  are  based  on  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  literary  critic’s  social  function.  Under 
modern  conditions  the  good  critic  is  essentially  the  superlative 
reader,  his  superiority  over  other  readers  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  responses  to  what  he  reads  are  more  positive,  more 
complex,  more  coherent  and  more  responsible  than  theirs.  In 
virtue  of  this  greater  responsiveness  the  literary  middleman  — 
the  reviewer,  the  teacher,  the  journalist  —  is  prepared  to  sit  at 
the  critic’s  feet  and  learn  how  he  should  react  to  the  books  he  is 
professionally  engaged  in  reading.  It  is  the  middlemen  there¬ 
fore  whose  sales  Mr.  Gifford  should  be  watching.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  problem  today  arising  from  the  drying  up  of  the  older 
modes  of  cultural  diffusion,  but  it  is  another  problem  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fewness  of  the  ‘happy  few’.  No  doubt, 
too,  there  have  been  critics  who  combined  the  roles  of  literary 
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critic  and  literary  middleman.  I  can  think  of  Thomas  Rymer,  a 

Joseph  Addison,  William  Hazlitt  and  George  Saintsbury  a 

(Edmund  Wilson  is  perhaps  the  best  living  exemplar  of  the  t 
type)  —  goodish  critics,  I  agree,  though  they  would  have  been 
better  surely  if  they  could  have  concentrated  their  attention  on  < 
the  literary ‘thing  as  in  itself  it  really  is’.  But  they  had  only  one  ' 
eye  all  the  time  on  criticism  and  the  other,  often  the  keener  eye,  i 
on  its  propagation  among  the  unhappy  many.  ’ 

F.  W.  Bateson  ' 


ULSTER  BULL:  THE  CASE  OF  W.  R.  RODGERS 

VERSE  with  a  strongly  individual  flavour  is  still  very  welcome, 
though  there  are  signs  that  it  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  run.  The 
initial  flavour  of  Mr.  Rodgers’s  verse  is  remarkably  strong,  and  i 
explains  much  of  the  favourable  attention  his  latest  volume  has  i 
received,  even,  perhaps,  the  label  of  ‘The  New  Romanticism’,  i 
The  main  poetic  method  is  certainly  not  that  of  the  earlier  | 
Romantics,  involving  as  it  does  a  partial  abandonment  of  the  | 
usages  of  articulate  language.  The  following  investigation  of  I 
this  method  does  not  apply  to  all  the  poems  in  the  book;  but  it  | 
does  apply  to  those  which  have  been  most  praised  and  which  I 
most  exhibit  the  flavour  referred  to.  f 

The  typical  poetic  method,  then,  is  twofold.  A  mythological  I 
or  religious  subject  is  chosen  (the  importance  of  this  will  be  I 
discussed  below),  and  then  verse  is  written  round  it  in  which  I 
the  meaning  is  frequently  guided  by  the'  sound  or,  sometimes, 
altogether  sacrificed  to  the  sound.  This  happens  in  the  opening 
lines  of  ‘Europa  and  the  Bull’  in  Mr.  Rodgers’s  latest  volume 
{Europa  and  the  Bull  and  other  Poems,  1952) : 

Naked  they  came,  a  niggling  core  of  girls 
Maggotting  gaily  in  the  curling  wool 
Of  morning  mist,  and  careless  as  the  lark 
That  gargled  overhead. 


The  outlines  of  the  picture  are  clear  enough:  some  naked  girls 
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are  being  gay  and  careless  in  the  morning  mist.  It  is  not  so  clear 
at  first  what  contribution  is  made  by  the  words  niggling,  core, 
maggotting  and  gargled. 

The  main  meaning  of  ‘niggling’  is  ‘petty,  trifling,  overcon- 
cemed  with  details’,  and  its  strong  pejorative  implication  is  at 
variance  with  the  feeling  of  the  rest  of  the  passage  and  of  what 
follows.  ‘Core’,  leaving  out  apples  and  pears,  electro-magnets, 
boils,  and  internal  moulds  used  in  casting,  is  baffling  in  the 
common  transferred  sense  of  ‘innermost  part’,  since  no  outer 
part  is  mentioned  for  there  to  be  a  core  of,  unless  the  girls  are 
the  core  of  the  wool.  But  can  wool,  especially  wool  that  is 
really  morning  mist,  have  a  core?  A  rope  has  a  core,  but  is  the 
notion  of  yarn  having  a  core  acceptable,  especially  since  wool 
is  like  morning  mist,  if  ever,  before  and  not  after  being  spun 
into  yarn?  A  rock  has  a  core,  the  part  removed  in  boring,  and 
a  rock  is  mentioned  four  lines  and  seven  or  eight  images  later, 
but  there  the  girk  are  the  whole  of  the  rock.  To  ‘maggot’  is 
presumably  to  behave  like  a  maggot  or  maggots;*  this  time 
some  sense  can  be  salvaged  —  ‘milling  around’  or  something 
of  the  kind  —  but  the  feeling  is  wholly  inappropriate.  As  for 
‘gargling’,  it  is  a  noise,  and  larks  make  a  noise,  and  it  is  a  morn¬ 
ing  activity  among  some  humans,  and  this  lark  is  being  active 
in  the  morning,  but  the  feeling  is,  again,  wholly  inappropriate. 

To  glance  for  a  moment  at  obsolete  and/or  dialect  uses  of  the 
four  words:  ‘to  niggle’  is  a  modern  low  Americanism  {or  futuere, 
and  there  is  or  was,  apparently,  a  sense  ‘to  have  the  amorous 
fidgets’  applied  to  girls;  a  core  can  be  a  company  (‘chiefly  Sc.’ 
says  the  O.E.D.),  or  a  shift  of  tin-miners  (chiefly  Cornish);  ‘to 
maggot’  could  conceivably  mean  ‘to  have  a  maggot  (jc.  whimsy) 

*  Mr.  Rodgers,  in  a  wireless  talk  reprinted  in  the  Ulster  quarterly  Rann  (number 
14),  said  that  the  word  refers  to  a  dead  sheep  he  saw  on  the  Mourne  mountains  and 
to  ‘the  little  nests  and  knots  of  white  maggots  that  were  wriggling  and  wrangling 
endlessly  in  the  sheep’s  wool’.  The  way  to  read  the  phrase,  according  to  Mr. 
Rodgers,  is  ‘to  reach  through  to  the  isolated  likeness  that  is  in  the  movement  of  a 
maggot’.  IsolaUd  presumably  means  ‘isolated  among  a  number  of  unlikenesses 
between  these  girls  and  those  maggots’.  But  how  is  the  reader  to  reach  throi^h  to 
it?  How  can  he  avoid  being  baffled  by  all  the  other  things  about  maggots  -  their 
life-cycle,  their  food,  their  shape,  their  crawling,  their  bodily  structure,  their 
nastiness  -  which  may  or  may  not  be  relevant?  His  inability  to  shed  his  knowledge 
and  his  linguistic  experience  may  be  d^lorable,  but  it  is  unalterable.  It  seems 
generally  clear  that  Mr.  Rodgers  is  addicted  to  claiming,  with  Humpty  Dumpty, 
the  right  to  make  words  mean  just  what  he  chooses  them  to  mean.  But  the  smallness 
of  Humpty  Dumpty’s  audience  was  notorious. 
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in  the  head’;  ‘gargle’  was  a  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  poetic-diction  word  —  there  are  gargling  birds  in 
Waller.  For  all  one  knows,  too,  all  four  words  may  be  Ulster 
colloquialisms.  Despite  the  possible  relevance,  however,  of 
some  of  these  terms  and  meanings,  the  reader  will  inevitably 
take  the  common  association,  relevant  or  not,  before  the  recond¬ 
ite  one,  and  the  context  does  nothing  to  force  the  recondite 
upon  him  in  place  of  the  common. 

Of  these  four  words,  then,  the  first  two  have  no  discernible 
sense-connection  with  the  context,  the  second  two  have  some. 
‘Core’  is  a  word  of  negligible  emotional  colouring,  but  the  other 
three  are  strongly  so  coloured,  all  inappropriately  to  the  feeling 
of  the  context:  ‘niggling’  has  connections  with  the  contemptible, 
‘maggotting’  with  the  unpleasant,  and  ‘gargled’  with  the  ludi¬ 
crous.  It  would  be  interesting  to  read  the  passage  as  an  attack, 
by  these  means,  on  the  conventionally  poetical,  but  most  of  the 
remainder  of  the  p>oem  firmly  rules  out  that  interpretation.  Why, 
then,  are  the  words  used?  W'hat  connections  have  they  with  one 
another  and  with  the  context  if  they  are  unconnectable  via 
meaning?  Some  readers  will  find  themselves  continually  asking 
such  questions  as  they  read  the  poems  under  discussion. 

The  only  discoverable  connections  in  this  case,  as  in  the  ; 
others,  are  sound-connections.  Niggling  thus  becomes  ‘giggling’ 
altered  to  alliterate  with  naked;  core  is  perhaps  ‘corps’,  just  ! 
altered;  maggotting  is  made  up  of  the  m  of  morning  mist  plus  the 
g  of  girls  and/or  the  gg  of  niggling  plus  the  -ing  of  niggling  and 
morning;  gargled  perhaps  recalls  the  g  alliteration,  even  evokes 
the  absent  initial  ‘g’  of  ‘giggle’,  since  it  ‘chimes’  with  it,  and  s 
connects  with  lark  because  its  first  syllable  half-rhymes  with  it.  , 
The  discovery  of  these  connections  gives  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  I 
analogous  in  kind  with  that  afforded  by  a  successful  struggle  ! 
with  the  sense  of  different  sorts  of  poetry.  It  seems  clear,  then, 
that  the  right  way  to  read  this  sort  of  poetry  would  be  to  look 
for  such  sound-connections  and  at  once  abandon  the  search  for 
meaning-connections  when  they  are  not  instantly  obvious. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  reader’s  entire  linguistic  ex¬ 
perience  inhibits  such  a  procedure.  It  has  conditioned  him  to 
expect,  in  all  articulate  utterances,  an  unbroken  sequence  of 
connection  by  meaning.  If  he  is  attentive  enough  to  perceive 
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that,  in  a  given  utterance,  this  sequence  is  being  constantly 
interrupted  and  replaced  by  sound-connection,  however  clearly 
discernible,  he  will  relegate  that  utterance  to  the  sphere  of  the 
half-articulate  —  that  occupied  by  infant  language-play, 
schizophrenic  ‘word-salads’  (p.  George  Kingsley  Zipf,  Thep^ho- 
biology  of  language,  Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  1935)  and  verse  of  the 
type  under  discussion.  All  these  forms  of  utterance  consist 
typically  of  patches  of  meaning  alternating  with  patches  of 
senseless  noise.  It  is  true  that  parts  of  the  noise  may  consbt  of 
sounds  or  sound-signals  which  the  listener  or  reader  would 
recognize,  in  wholly  articulate  utterances,  as  intelligible  words, 
and  that  sense-connections  may  be  suggested  by  recognition 
of  the  morphology  and  syntax  of  wholly  articulate  utterances. 
But  an  attentive  listener  or  reader  would  finally  come  to  dis¬ 
count  these  resemblances  as  irrelevant,  just  as  he  discounts  the 
fortuitous  resemblance  to  words  in  his  own  language  of  any 
islands  of  syllables  or  letters  in  an  utterance  in  a  foreign 
language. 

The  provisos  implied  above  by  the  uses  of  the  word  ‘attentive* 
are  important.  It  is  evident  enough  that  many  people  find 
pleasure  in  Mr.  Rodgers’s  verse,  but  it  seems  likely  that  such 
pleasure  will  survive  only  so  long  as  reading  or  listening  remains 
inattentive.  It  must  remain  inattentive  to  the  meaning,  except 
to  savour  the  blend  of  sensuality  and  religiosity  vaguely  dis¬ 
tilled  by  the  easily-recognized  poetic  material:  the  maidens, 
the  sunny  shore  and  the  rape,  or  the  Crucifixion,  faith  and  Mary 
Magdalene.  At  this  point  the  importance  of  the  choice  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter  becomes  clear.  Well-known  subjects  are  preferred, 
ones  in  which  the  course  of  narrative  or  imagery  is  already 
firmly  drawn,  so  that  the  uninquiring  reader  feels  that  he 
knows  roughly  where  he  is  most  of  the  time,  and  will  not  be 
compelled  by  bafflement  into  more  attentive  reading  to  find 
out  exactly  what  is  going  on  at  any  one  time.  Attention  to  the 
meaning  is  disastrous,  and,  much  more  important  with  verse 
like  this,  attention  to  the  sound  is,  ultimately,  just  as  disastrous. 
The  rhythm  is  made  monotonous  through  over-indulgence  in 
sound-connection.  The  alliteration  is  so  heavy  that  almost  no 
initial  consonant,  and  at  times  only  a  weak  majority  of  medial 
consonants,  is  allowed  to  pass  unechoed.  After  a  couple  of  pages 
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of  this  kind  of  thing  (provided  that  it  is  attentively  read  or 
listened  to) : 

No  one  noticed 

The  Buti.  and  Euro^a  sloping  away 
M^estu;ard  into  the  u;eed,  she  unth  both  Aands 
folding  her  Aellyful  of  jolted  joy 
Buoyant  but  dubious:  he,  Pushed  in  stealth, 

Tlptoarfying  /enrferly  . . . 

the  ear  is  overwhelmed;  the  reader  comes  to  dread  both  detect¬ 
ing  and  missing  the  next  whack  on  the  cymbal.  ‘Beauty  of 
sound’  is  not  achieved  merely  by  raising  the  noise-level.  The 
verse  is  further  ‘enriched’  by  sequences  of  vowel-echo  (the 
playing-about  with  ‘o’,  for  example,  in  the  first  three-and-a-bit 
lines  above),  by  internal  rhyme  and  assonance  (‘Watching  his 
knife-like  knees  divide  and  slide.  Slide  and  divide’),  and  by 
consonantal  chime  or  near-chime  (‘mites  and  motes’,  ‘curved 
and  craved’).  In  this  kind  of  verse  an  analogy  from  music  is  not 
unfair;  brass  instruments  are  sonorous  enough,  but  it  is  unwise 
to  make  them  all  play  fortissimo  all  the  time. 

Read  or  listened  to  attentively,  then,  the  poetry  is  deficient 
in  both  meaning  and  sound,  so  that  a  defence  of  it  necessitates  a 
defence  of  inattentive  reading.  There  is,  however,  a  use  of 
language  requiring  neither  meaning  nor  sound  for  its  full 
appreciation  at  full  attention:  the  completed  crossword-puzzle, 
and  it  is  with  some  kind  of  word-puzzle  that  this  poetry  has 
other  close  affinities.  There  is  the  puzzle-obsession  with  homo¬ 
phone-play  rather  than  pun:  ‘new  mites  and  motes  of  smell 
Held  and  incensed  them’,  for  example,  where  incensed  merely 
means  something  like  ‘covered  with  incense’  and  the  normal 
meaning  ‘made  angry’,  which  the  metre  seems  to  be  insisting 
upon,  is  totally  irrelevant  to  the  context.  The  attentive  reader, 
who  is  incapable  (see  the  footnote  on  maggotting)  of  surrendering  j 
his  experience  of  the  language,  will  react  with  irritated  baffle-  ] 
ment. 

The  final  effect  of  the  pseudo-punning  (not  like  the  Meta¬ 
physicals),  the  clatter  of  alliteration  and  assonance  {not  like 
Hopkins),  and  the  rest  of  it,  is  the  abandonment  of  all  decent 
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or  I  sciiousncss  {not  like  Joyce).  This  effect  is  cumulative,  but  it 
is  perceptible  in  countless  dismally  facetious  words  and  phrases: 
\  ‘grotesticled’,  ‘on  your  light-in-gale  blows  my  larking  caresses 
I  will  rise’,  ‘randy-vous’,  ‘your  next-of-skin’,  ‘what  a  cock-eyed 
I  sea  he  walked  on’  (this  last  from  ‘Christ  walking  on  the  water’). 
And  so  on. 

Kingsley  Amis 


I  BROWNING’S  ‘DUCHESS’ 

ct-  I 

of  !  MR.  J.  A.  BOULTON’S  discriminating  study  of  ‘Browning  — 
’he  ,  a  Potential  Revolutionary’  is  excellent,  and  I  thoroughly  agree 
the  with  it.  Yet  I  must  call  attention  to  a  surprising,  repeated  slip, 
bit  and  in  connection  with  it  point  out  one  other  way  in  which 
his  Browning  shows  himself  to  be  ‘an  accomplished  poet  in  tradi- 
by  f  tional  modes’. 

/ed  I  The  slip  is  in  the  title,  thrice  misquoted,  of  one  of  Browning’s 
not  •  ‘authentic  and  controlled  poems’:  *The  Last  Duchess’  for 
dse  .  Last  Duchess’.  This  poem  is  authentic  and  controlled  not  only 
I  because  of  the  poetic  and  dramatic  use  of  diction,  which  Mr. 
ent  Boulton  so  perceptively  illustrates,  but  also  because  that 
es  a  diction  is  shaped  into  an  artistic  entity  by  skilful  returns  and 
:  of  I  repetitions  and  a  concentration  on  the  central  motif  of  the 
full  poem.  1  well  know  that  I  am  not  saying  anything  original  in 
zlc,  pointing  out  the  centrality  of  the  Duke’s  pride  in  his  possessions, 

has  I  But  it  may  be  mentioned  to  show  the  rightness  of  Browning’s 
mo-  !  title.  ‘That’s  my  last  Duchess’  —  both  girl  and  picture.  It 
nell  was  the  girl’s  failure  to  understand  that  her  husband  owned  her 
rely  j  exclusively  and  owned  every  bit  of  her  —  the  spot  of  joy,  the 
mal  approving  speech,  the  blush,  the  smile  —  that  roused  his  anger 
ting  and  precipitated  his  final  commands.  It  will  be  the  same  with 
dcr,  f  the  new  wife:  the  Count’s  ‘fair  daughter’s  self’  is  the  Duke’s 
ring  j  object. 

file-  This  motif  of  possession  and  domination  recurs  at  fairly 
regular  intervals  throughout  the  poem,  in  verbal  pillars  on 
eta-  ;  which  the  structure  is  built:  ‘That’s  my  last  Duchess’  . . .  ‘none 
like  ^  puts  by/The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you  but  I’  . .  .  ‘My 
cent  favour  at  her  breast’  . . .  ‘My  gift  of  a  nine-hundred-years-old 
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name’  ...  ‘I  choose/Never  to  stoop’  ...  ‘I  gave  commands’,  i 
And  finally  the  Duke  calls  attention  to  the  other  art  object,  c 
Neptune  v 

1 

Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity,  v 

Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  nu\  t 

. 

1 

My  italics  are  scarcely  necessary.  The  very  exclamation  point  1 
emphasizes  the  first  personal  pronoun,  which  closes  as  it  began  2 
the  poem.  The  title  is,  of  course,  that  which  Browning  gave  to  f 
it:  ‘My  Last  Duchess’. 

Elizabeth  Nitchie  i 


SYMBOL  AND  IMAGE  IN  THE  LATER  WORK  OF 
HENRY  JAMES;  A  CORRECTION 

MAY  I  be  allowed  to  make  a  small  correction  in  Mrs.  Allott’s  = 
interesting  article  on  Henry  James?  On  p.  32 1  of  the  July 
number  of  Essays  in  Criticism  she  refers  to  Basil  Ransom  as  a  New 
Englander.  It  is  part  of  the  core  of  the  book,  however,  that  he 
is  from  the  South  —  the  Bostonian  Olive  Chancellor  loses 
Verena  Tarrant  not  only  to  a  man  but  to  a  southerner. 

Geoffrey  Tillotson 


Professor  Tillotson  is,  of  course,  quite  right  about  Basil 
Ransom.  I  had  already  noticed  my  silly  slip  when  it  w<is  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  it,  and  I  have  since  been  waiting  with 
interest  to  see  who  would  be  the  first  to  point  it  out. 

Miriam  Allott 


‘A  COOKING  EGG’:  THREE  POSTSCRIPTS 


THE  Pipit  controversy  {Essays  in  Criticism,  III,  i,  4-5,  iii,  345-57) 
continues,  but  pressure  of  space  makes  it  necessary  to  summarize 
the  latest  interpretations  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  poem. 

An  ingenious  if  not  entirely  convincing  suggestion  comes  from 
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ds’.  I  Mrs.  Adaline  E.  Glasheen.  Pipit,  it  seems,  is  the  child  spirit- 
ect,  control  of  an  elderly  medium  and  also  a  child,  now  dead,  with 
.  whom  the  poet  had  un  instant  de  puissance  et  de  dilire  in  childhood. 
The  poem  begins  at  a  seance,  at  which  he  is  promised  the  usual 
wish-fulhlments  (glory,  money,  good  company  and  spiritual 
guidance),  and  when  the  medium  stops  he  contrasts  the  banal* 
ities  of  this  Pipit  with  his  ecstatic  moment  with  the  real  Pipit. 
3int  The  rest  of  the  poem  elaborates  the  disillusionment.  The  eagles 
gan  and  the  trumpets  must  refer  to  Roman  legions,  and  in  effect  the 
e  to  poet  is  crying,  ‘Give  me  back  my  legions.’ 

A  more  plausible  interpretation  is  submitted  by  Mr.  Grover 
:e  Smith  which  he  has  already  developed  in  his  microfilm  study 
The  Poems  of  T.  S.  Eliot  igog-igsS  (Ann  Arbor,  1950).  The 
poem,  he  suggests,  describes  a  disillusioned  adult  sequel  to  the 
i  childhood  love-affair  that  is  alluded  to  in  the  lines 
OF; 

But  where  is  the  penny  world  I  bought 
.  To  eat  with  Pipit  behind  the  screen? 

:  The  screen’s  function,  Mr.  Smith  adds,  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
^  screen  in  the  first  chapter  of  Candide  behind  which  Candide  and 
^  ' :  Cunegonde  were  caught  kissing  by  Baron  Thunder-ten- 
tronckh. 

In  another  interesting  note  Miss  Constance  1.  Smith  calls 
attention  to  the  implications  and  ambiguities  of  some  of  the 
^^^1  poem’s  key-phrases.  ‘Pipit  sate  upright,’  with  the  archaic 
late  ^tid  the  suggestion  of  rigid  Victorian  morality 

I  in  upright,  sets  the  tone  of  the  first  two  stanzas  —  a  petrified 
immobility  (the  knitting  is  on  the  table  and  not  in  Pipit’s  hands), 
^  ;  which  is  contrasted  with  the  living  physical  ‘jienny  world’  of 
the  childhood  romance  (sitting  as  against  eating).  Miss  Smith 
also  explores  the  ambiguity  of  want  in  the  four-times  repeated 
‘I  shall  not  want’.  On  the  assumption  that  want  must  mean 
both  lack  and  desire  she  describes  the  four  central  stanzas  as 
I  ‘listing  the  values’  the  ‘I’  of  the  poem  chose  on  the  threshold  of 
-57)  manhood,  and  at  the  same  time  ‘evaluating  these  values’, 
irize  In  Heaven,  with  Sidney  and  Coriolanus  to  talk  to,  (i)  he  will 
not  lack  contact  with  Honour,  but  (ii)  he  will  not  desire  the  kind 
rom  of  Honour  such  heroes  represent. 
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certain  acumen  in  the  analysis  and  organization  of  literary 
evidence  are  required  in  both  the  literary  critic  and  the  literary 
historian.  But,  as  things  are,  the  same  degree  of  expertise  is  not 
needed  in  both  in  order  to  succeed  in  one.  In  practice,  that  is, 
the  two  disciplines  tend  to  be  complementary.  The  literary 
critic  must  possess  some  competence  in  historical  analysis  if  he 
is  not  to  get  his  facts  wrong,  but  the  main  thing  for  him  will 
always  be  the  value-judgment  (‘A  is  better  than  B’).  And 
similarly  the  literary  historian  must,  of  course,  be  able  to 
respond  critically  when  reading  his  texts,  up  to  a  point  at  any 
rate,  but  his  real  interest  will  be  in  the  causal  connections  he  is 
able  to  establish  between  the  various  aesthetic  experiences 
represented  by  the  reading  of  this,  that  or  the  other  piece  of 
literature  (‘A  derives  from  B’).  Ideally,  no  doubt,  the  good 
literary  critic  ought  also  to  be  a  good  literary  historian  and  vice 
versa.  In  practice,  as  we  all  know,  the  first-rate  critic  tends  to  be 
a  second-rate  or  even  third-rate  historian,  just  as  the  first-rate 
literary  historian  is  usually  a  second-  or  third-rate  critic.  It  is  a 
state  of  affairs  that  seems  likely  to  continue. 

A  corollary  that  it  has  been  Essays  in  Criticism's  special 
function  to  draw  is  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  two  pro¬ 
fessions.  As  most  critics  are  imperfect  scholars  and  the  imper¬ 
fect  scholarship  is  always  liable  to  vitiate  their  criticism,  they 
ought  in  their  own  interest  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
developments  of  literary  scholarship.  Otherwise  they  will  be 
in  constant  danger  of  talking  nonsense.  And,  though  this  is 
perhaps  not  always  so  obvious,  the  scholar  who  aspires  to 
eschew  the  learned  irrelevance  of  much  specialist  research  must 
lean  on  the  critic  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It  is  the  critic  after 
all  who  enables  the  scholar  to  read  the  literature  he  is  studying 
as  literature.  Without  the  critic’s  assistance  the  scholar  is  under  a 
continuous  temptation  —  not  always  resisted  even  with  that 
assistance  —  to  read  a  work  of  literature  as  though  it  was  a 
document  in  a  court  of  law.  In  his  preoccupation  with  A’s 
derivation  from  B  he  is  only  too  liable  to  reduce  the  aesthetic 
complexity  of  poems  A  and  B  to  some  superficial  particulars  — 
a  common  image  or  rhyme-scheme,  for  example.  Such  things 
may,  of  course,  provide  clues  for  the  literary  detective  to  follow 
up,  but  they  are  not  in  themselves  literary  evidence.  A  probability 
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that  A  derives  from  B  can  only  be  established  by  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  two  jxjems  as  in  themselves  they  really  are,  i.e.  as  they 
came  to  life  in  their  original  audience’s  mind.  The  scholar, 
however,  finds  it  easier  to  handle  objects  that  are  either  dead 
or  only  semi-animated.  That  is  why  he  is  dependent  on  the 
critic,  for  whom  literature  is  always  necessarily  alive  (though 
sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  the  illusory  life  infused  by 
an  over-enthusiastic  critic). 

A  familiar  case  in  point  is  the  metaphysical  poetry  of  the 
early  seventeenth  century.  Until  George  Saintsbury,  first  of  all, 
and  then  T.  S.  Eliot  had  shown  the  scholars  what  this  poetry 
was  all  about,  the  literary  historian  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  The  account  of  Donne,  for  example,  in  T.  H.  Ward’s 
English  Poets  is  almost  comically  inapposite.  And  Grierson’s 
chapter  in  volume  IV  of  the  Cambridge  History^  though  more  | 
sympathetic,  is  not  really  much  better.  The  critics  have  now 
provided  the  scholars  with  working  models,  as  it  were,  on  which 
they  can  base  their  own  reading,  exemplificatory  exercises  in 
howto  respond  to  Donne  and  Marvell  and  the  others.  It  follows, 
however,  that  with  those  authors  or  bodies  of  literature  where 
the  critics  have  not  yet  provided  a  preliminary  re-interpretation 
the  literary  historian  has  to  muddle  along  on  his  own.  Eight¬ 
eenth-century  poetry  is  an  example  of  this  state  of  affairs. 
With  the  exception  of  Eliot’s  short  essay  on  Johnson  and  some 
rather  half-hearted  excursions  by  Empson,  Wilson  Knight, ! 
Leavis  and  Cleanth  Brooks  modem  critics  have  had  extraor^n-  _ 
arily  little  to  say  about  the  eighteenth  century.  The  conse¬ 
quence  has  been  that  such  scholars  as  have  tackled  eighteenth- 
century  poetry  —  people  like  Havens,  Sutherland,  Tillotson, 
Wimsatt,  Maynard  Mack  and  myself  —  have  had  to  be  their 
own  critics.  And  to  be  honest  I  don’t  know  that  we’ve  been  ' 
particularly  successful  in  combining  the  two  roles. 

I  welcome  therefore  with  a  special  warmth  a  little  book  that 
may  ultimately  prove  as  decisive  in  the  re-assessment  of  late 
eighteenth-century  poetry  as  Eliot’s  essays  have  been  for  the 
early  seventeenth  century  —  Donald  Davie’s  Purity  of  Diction  in 
English  Verse  (London:  Chatto  &  Windus,  1952.  14s.  net). 
As  with  Eliot  Davie’s  point  of  departure  is  a  technical  one. 
The  technical  peculiarity  of  later  Augustan  poetry,  he  demon-  ■ 
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strates,  is  that  ‘it  makes  us  aware,  with  new  or  renewed  nicety, 
of  the  meaning  of  almost  any  word’  (p.  62).  The  special 
pleasure  that  it  gives  is  the  pleasure  of  verbal  precision.  And 
this  precision  is  achieved  by  the  manipulation  and  sophisdca- 
tion  of  syntax,  ‘arrangements  of  words  which,  by  contrast, 
antithesis,  juxtaposition, /orw  us  to  re-define  meanings  and  pick 
our  words  with  nicety’  (p.  76).  It  is  a  rhetoric,  in  other  words, 
exactly  the  opposite  of  the  Elizabethans’.  Whereas  Shake¬ 
speare’s  and  Donne’s  metaphors,  by  linking  words  of  different 
meanings  and  contexts,  continually  enlarge  the  area  of  a  word’s 
meaning,  even  at  the  risk  of  obscurity,  the  Augustans’  antitheses 
tend  to  reduce  words’  meanings  to  a  central  core  of  common 
usage.  (Or,  if  a  word  has  several  meanings  in  common  speech, 
the  syntactic  devices  effect  an  emphatic  differentiation  between 
them  so  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  confused.)  The  poetic 
possibilities  of  such  an  attitude  to  language  is  Davie’s  real 
theme.  Some  of  his  discussions  of  particular  phrases  or  couplets 
by  Johnson,  Gk)ldsmith,  Cowper,  Shenstone,  Langhome  and 
their  like  are  exceptionally  acute  and  illuminating  —  as  good  as 
Mr.  Empson  at  his  best.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  particular 
interpretations  are  always  convincing,  but  as  demonstrations 
of  the  way  in  which  an  eighteenth-century  poem  should  be  read 
they  could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  Davie  has  something  to 
learn  himself  from  the  scholars  —  the  book  is  badly  organized 
and  has  some  scandalous  faults  of  omission  —  but  it  is  one  that 
no  serious  student  of  the  eighteenth  century  can  possibly  afford 
to  miss. 

I  now  await  a  similar  critical  eye-opener  to  the  poetry  of 
Chaucer.  Mr.  Miller  has  made  a  useful  beginning  in  this  issue, 
but  it  is,  of  course,  as  he  would  be  the  first  to  recognize,  only  a 
beginning. 

F.  W.  Bateson 
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